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Chair’s Message 


Across Canada our communities are experiencing the affordable housing crunch. 
Some have rapidly growing numbers of homeless community members. Others see 
too many of their citizens badly housed or struggling with housing costs beyond 
their means. 


The past two years have seen more and more communities performing triage in the 
face of the growing crisis. Shelters, blankets, soup kitchens, emergency drop-ins 
and other types of intervention are being assembled. All parts of our communities 
are engaged to help. In the fall of 1998, the situation reached the point where the 
FCM Big City Mayors Caucus (BCMC) endorsed a resolution, brought forward by 
Toronto Mayor Lastman, that described the homelessness and affordable housing 
situation in Canada as a national disaster. 


At the same meeting, the FCM BCMC created the National Housing Policy Options 
Team (NHPOT). | have had the privilege of acting as convener of this team of 
senior local politicians, political and housing staff and key community organizations. 
We are charged by the FCM BCMC with preparing a report to document the nature 
of the affordable housing and homelessness problem in Canada and to develop a 
national policy options paper that outlines options for action by all orders of 
government. 


We believe that the attached NHPOT report provides the framework for a new 
national housing policy for our communities. At its meeting in Saskatoon, on April 
30", the FCM BCMC recommended that this report be presented at the FCM 
Annual Conference with the following recommendations: 


a) that the FCM Annual Conference in Halifax endorse the National Housing 
Options Team Report as the basis for FCM policy and refer it to the Board of 
Directors for continued development; 


b) the FCM Executive Committee be requested to assign a high priority to and 
work on the implementation of the FCM Big City Mayors Caucus Initiative on 
Housing and Homelessness; 


C) the Housing and Homelessness Initiative include the development of a broad 
coalition of national organizations in support of the campaign for affordable housing; 


d) the Initiative include a comprehensive approach to develop support in 
Cabinet, Parliament, the bureaucracy, the media and the public at large; 


| thank all participants in the NHPOT for their dedicated efforts to produce this 
collective expression of the needs and opportunities for housing Canadians. My 
hope is that the Convention will accept the challenge and join in this important 
initiative. 


Jack Layton 

Chair, NHPOT, 

3 Vice-President, FCM 
City Councillor, Toronto 
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I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


i. Overview 


On November 20, 1998, the Big City Mayors Caucus of the Federation of 
Canadian Municipalities passed a resolution declaring homelessness a national 
disaster and called on the federal government to take immediate action on this 
issue. As a part of this resolution the Caucus initiated a project to identify the 
magnitude of the housing and homelessness crisis in Canada and the specific 
measures or options that could be used by governments to provide needed relief. 


This paper, The National Housing Policy Options Paper - A Call for Action, 
has been produced in co-operation with mayors, councillors and senior policy staff 
from communities across Canada. The document looks at the rise of homelessness, 
the increasing number of households living in inadequate or unaffordable housing, 
the deterioration of existing rental housing stock and a growing need for new 
affordable housing units. The Options Paper draws attention to the following key 
points: 


e Between 1990 and 1995 the number households in Canada paying more 
than 50 percent of their income on rent increased by 43 percent (from 
583,710 to 833,555 households) 

e In larger urban centres, there are at least 96,000 households on assisted 
housing waiting lists 

e As of 1996, there were 360,735 dwelling units in Canada in need of major 
repair 

e While comprehensive national figures are not available, there have been 
significant increases in emergency shelter use in Calgary, Edmonton, 
Hamilton, Kitchener, Montreal, Ottawa, Regina, Peel, Toronto, Vancouver 
and Winnipeg 

e Inthe decade between 2001 and 2010 Canada will require an additional 
450,000 rental housing units to meet projected demand 


To address growing needs, the paper outlines a range of options available 
to the federal government as part of a co-ordinated response involving all orders of 
government. These options have been organized as responses to five key areas 
of housing issues and need. The options follow. 


Investing Capital to Help Create New Affordable Housing 


About half of the new tenant households each year in growing Canadian 
cities cannot afford market rents. Lack of new supply is creating tight markets and 
rising rents in some communities, pushing those people least able to compete into 
homelessness. Options: 


e Cost-sharing an Infrastructure Program for Housing - involving federal, 
provincial and local funds to support flexible local responses. 

e Supporting a National Housing Foundation or Local/City-Region Trust 
Funds - capital contributions to arms-length, multi-party bodies that 
would also attract private funds. 

e Investing Equity in New Affordable Housing - one-time investments, no 
Ongoing role. 

e Using Existing Federal Non-Profit Programs to Fund New Housing - 
building on the federal decision to stay involved and using programs to 
lend and invest in new housing. 

e Enhancing Federal Support via the Centre for Public-Private Partnerships 
in Housing 


Repairing and Preserving Existing Affordable Housing 


The vast majority of tomorrow's affordable housing exists, and repairs are 
less costly than replacements. We must ensure long life and good repair of existing 
housing, while preserving affordability. Large-scale disrepair in disadvantaged 
neighbourhoods is a serious threat in some Canadian cities, and must be prevented 
by assistance for maintenance and repair. Options: 


e Enhancing Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Program (RRAP) 
Funding - continuing the enhanced fiscal 1998/99 funding level, in 
flexible ways to prevent homelessness. 

e Supporting Rehabilitation Through Capital and Multi-Prong Strategies - 
supporting either rehabilitation or new supply, depending on local market 
conditions. 


Housing as Part of Multi-Prong Strategies for High-Need Communities 


Some neighbourhoods and populations with greater-than-average needs 
require a public response that mixes housing with other elements. Population 
groups include physically disabled people, people with serious mental illness, long- 
term homeless people, and seniors with health and mobility issues. They also 
include disadvantaged neighbourhoods where co-ordinated upgrading of housing, 
services, and public infrastructure is needed. Options: 
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e Block Grant Support to Multi-faceted Initiatives in Distressed 
Neighbourhoods enabling communities to meet interrelated housing and 
other needs in locally determined ways. 

e Funding Housing and Mental Health Services Together - using federal 
health funding in appropriate partnerships with other orders of 
government and communities to meet the mental health and housing 
needs of the most vulnerable Canadians. 

e Funding Housing as Part of Programs for Priority Populations 


Encouraging Private Responses through Tax and Other Policies 


The market continues to meet the housing needs of the majority of 
Canadians. Limits on public resources demand strategies to encourage private 
investor capital and community-based housing action. Canada must escape its 
current situation of shrinking public spending on housing without a strategy to 
encourage private and community action. Such responses are not a replacement 
for federal government action but should form part of a comprehensive package of 
responses to the crisis. Options: 


e Changing Corporate Income Tax to Encourage Investment in Rental 
Housing 

Using Tax Credits to Encourage Affordable Housing Investment 

Giving Even-Handed GST Treatment to Rental Housing 

Requiring Community Reinvestment by Financial Institutions 
Enhancing Canadian Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC) 
Mortgage Insurance and Direct Lending for Community Housing 

e Supporting Fundraising and Philanthropic Housing Activity 


Continuing to Share the Cost of Ongoing Subsidies 


Low-income Canadians need housing subsidies to help make rents more 
affordable, and to discourage the market alternative of low rents achieved through 
overcrowding or disrepair. A strong federal funding role is needed in this era of 
devolution in housing, as in other policy areas, to underpin adequate provincial 
responses. Options: 


¢ Committing to Reinvest Federal Housing Savings Back into Housing - 
reversing the federal plan to gradually reduce to zero its current $1.8 
billion annual housing spending. 

e Cost-Sharing Shelter Allowances and Rent Supplement - supporting 
provincial rent supplement or shelter allowance subsidies. 


ili, Targets for A National Strategy 


A national strategy must address the need for new supply, housing repair, 
and relief of affordability problems. The targets outlined in this document can meet 
the overall needs, including those of special groups such as seniors, Aboriginal 
people, and those with mental illness. 


e New supply - 20,000 new affordable units annually, to meet half the new 
rental demand 

e Housing rehabilitation - 10,000 units annually, as part of a 10-year plan 

e Relief of affordability problems - 40,000 extra households assisted 
annually, in a 5-year plan to reduce by half the 800,000 tenants whose 
rent is more than half their income. 


ll. NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY OPTIONS PAPER 
1. Housing Policy: Today’s Context 


Local, provincial and federal governments are concerned with creating 
conditions that provide the best quality of life for all Canadians. Housing is a key 
concern of Canadians and their governments, and is an essential part of the 
infrastructure that ensures good living conditions and healthy communities. 


Homelessness is an extreme case of a failure to provide the conditions 
needed to ensure quality of life. Rising homelessness in Canadian cities is bringing 
Canadian governments face-to-face with the need to ensure housing for those least 
able to provide for their own needs. 


Housing straddles social policy and physical infrastructure, the local forces 
of housing markets, and the international forces driving financial markets and urban 
growth. Governments must ensure that the market functions as it should to ensure 
that the private sector can efficiently provide housing to the majority of Canadians. 
They must also allocate adequate resources to meet the needs of those not served 
by the market. 


This FCM options paper was prepared in co-operation with municipal 
governments. It deals mainly with housing rather than other aspects of 
homelessness such as emergency shelter or mental health. In this paper, FCM 
articulates a rationale for a renewed federal role as part of a national strategy, and 
sets out specific policy and program options. An earlier draft was widely distributed 
at the National Symposium on Homelessness and Housing (March 1999) that was 
co-sponsored by the City of Toronto and FCM in response to the report of Toronto’s 
Homelessness Action Task Force. Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC) and Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC) assisted with 
funding for this Symposium. This paper integrates comments from symposium 
participants, municipal staff and elected officials participating in FCM's National 
Housing Policy Options Team. It reflects the spirit of the many resolutions adopted 
at the conclusion of the Symposium. 


1.1. Changing Federal Environment 


The 1990s have been characterized by enormous changes in social policy 
and public expenditure priorities. Canada must enter the next millennium with new 
directions for federal involvement in housing to replace those that have been 
abandoned. 


Key policy changes in the early and mid-1990s included: the reduction and 
capping of overall federal transfers to the provinces under the Canada Health and 
Social Transfer (CHST); reduction in Unemployment/Employment Insurance (UI/El) 
support; reduction and capping of federal housing expenditures; and the devolution 
of housing program administration to the provinces. 


Recently, a federal budget surplus set the stage for new federal or 
federal/provincial social policy initiatives, such as the Millennium Scholarship Fund 
and the National Child Benefit; increased federal health transfers and equalization 
payments to provinces; and moved toward equitable CHST payments to provinces, 
and new funding commitments to health research. With these policy changes, the 
federal government has demonstrated its willingness to set an agenda around new 
initiatives. 


The federal government has recently also shown some positive signals about 
maintaining a role in housing through a retention of administration for the aging 
Ontario co-operatives and a one-time increase in the Residential Rehabilitation 
Assistance Program (RRAP). It has also committed to maintaining the $1.8 billion 
in spending, including an estimated $150 million in excess of current federal subsidy 
obligations. 


1.2 Changing Economic, Social and Housing Conditions 


Canada has undergone significant economic restructuring, including low per- 
capita growth throughout the early and mid-90s. Average incomes have been 
generally flat in real terms, with increases at the upper end and decreases at the 
lower end. Decreases are associated with lower wages and insecure employment. 
They have affected particularly young adults, young families, and recent immigrants. 
Decreases in El support and in Social Assistance payments in some provinces 
(notably Ontario and Quebec) have reduced the safety net for those not doing well 
in the labour force. 


Declining incomes mean more housing problems in many Canadian 
communities. Despite general prosperity, there are neighbourhoods with 
concentrated poverty, an increase in use of the food banks, street homelessness 
and panhandling and rising social housing waiting lists. Municipal governments bear 
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the brunt of costs from these changes through increased demands on public health 
services, hostel operations, fire and police services, property inspections, and other 
services. Such problems have led several Canadian urban centres to endorse the 
declaration of homelessness as a national disaster. 


A significant amount of low-cost housing is disappearing in many Canadian 
communities through demolition, conversion, and deteriorating quality. Both small 
and urban centres are concerned about investor interest — partly as a result of 
general prosperity and active housing markets — in demolishing old, affordable 
housing. In tight markets, such trends translate into more competition for poor- 
quality and expensive housing at the low end of the market. Homelessness and 
housing distress are affecting urban quality of life. 


The restructuring of health services in various provinces has resulted in the 
deinstitutionalization of people with mental illness. A generation of reliance on 
underfunded community mental health programs has left many of these individuals 
living in poor quality housing or on the streets with insufficient support. Health 
restructuring has also led to people such as seniors living independently rather than 
in institutions and being discharged quickly when hospitalization occurs. These 
trends create a demand for more housing and/or home modifications and support 
services. 


The result of several broad socio-economic trends — housing market 
change, increased immigration, sweeping social policy changes, and profound 
economic restructuring — has been rapid urban change. Multi-faceted responses 
to such complex shifts are needed to maintain and improve the quality of life in 
struggling neighbourhoods. 


1.3. Focusing in on Homelessness and Housing 


Why are urban centres and poorer neighbourhoods in Canadian communities 
experiencing an increase in the concentration of poverty, use of food banks, 
emergency hostels, homelessness, panhandling, and social housing waiting lists? 
It is not the result of some sudden decline in the ability of Canadians to manage 
their lives, nor (with some exceptions, such as deinstitutionalization) is it the result 
of an increase in the incidence of disability among those seeking housing. 


People with housing problems — living with friends or relatives; unable to 
find affordable, adequate housing; living in poor-quality rooming houses on 
inadequate income, or with low income and high rent that can lead one to fall into 
arrears — are at risk. Most manage to hold on, but others become homeless, which 
in turn forces them to panhandle and make use of food banks. 


Difficult conditions affecting the rental market have disproportionate effects 
on those with the lowest income or other disadvantages. Rising rental costs may 
affect all renters, but those with the least income may be pushed into using services 
such as food banks, or into arrears and eviction. Strong housing redevelopment 
opportunities leading to loss of bottom-end private units through demolition or 
conversion often affects those with the lowest incomes by removing some of the 
scant supply they can afford. Low vacancy rate and lack of supply have the 
greatest affect on immigrants, people with a poor tenancy history, the unemployed, 
young people, parents with children, people with psychiatric disabilities, or people 
with low incomes. 


In sum, the growing problems on our streets and shelters are merely the 
symptoms of broader supply and affordability problems reverberating through the 
rental housing markets of many Canadian communities. 


Examples are widespread. In Toronto, families account for almost half of all 
hostel users, and are the fastest-growing user group. They are the least fortunate 
of the 100,000 households paying more than half their income on rent. In most 
cases, the cause of their homelessness is an inability to find an affordable 
apartment. In Peel and Ottawa-Carleton, families that double up or pay a 
disproportionate amount of their income on rent are a concern. In Calgary, 
homelessness has become common among young people migrating to the city 
looking for work. 


Municipal governments want to ensure that homeless people have a place 
to live. They are concerned about the large number living in crowded, high-cost 
rental units, in substandard housing, or who pay rents that leave little for other basic 
needs. 


1.4 Seeking Solutions: Current Responses to Homelessness and Housing 


1.4.1. Emergency Services for Homeless People 


Municipal governments play an important role in providing emergency 
support for homeless people such as emergency shelters, drop-in centres, public 
health services and other immediate responses. This is often done in partnership 
with community-based agencies, or by providing financial support to agencies. As 
front line workers and the first line of response in a crisis, municipal governments 
realize that long-term solutions are needed to avoid the expansion of emergency 
responses. 


1.4.2 Municipal Responses in Housing 


Municipal governments are actively involved in addressing issues related to 
housing and homelessness. A number of urban centres are looking at housing or 
homelessness issues and preparing community plans based on the outcome of their 
investigations. 


Due to offloading of responsibility by other orders of government and as a 
result of their own initiative, municipal governments have increased spending on 
housing. However, it is neither feasible nor appropriate to expect non-market 
housing needs to be met from the municipal property tax base. 


As the order of government closest to Canadians, municipal governments 
are frequently called upon to respond to issues affecting the quality of life in 
Canadian communities. A renewal of historical federal and provincial government 
support is needed if they are to respond adequately. In the Federal Budget Speech 
of 1999, the Finance Minister commented that “in today’s world, power lies in 
partnership. Canadians have a right to expect that their governments will work 
together”. Municipal governments agree. 


1.4.3. FCM Initiatives 


There is great creativity locally and within non-governmental organizations 
in developing housing programs. For instance, FCM works with CMHC, the 
Canadian Housing and Renewal Association (CHRA), the Canadian Home Builders’ 
Association (CHBA), and the Cooperative Housing Federation of Canada (CHF) on 
two programs: the Affordability and Choice Today (A-C-T) program promotes 
regulatory reform and affordable, community-based housing initiatives, while the 
Homegrown Solutions program supports community-based housing initiatives. 
Such programs could achieve more with increased federal and provincial funding. 
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FCM’s Policy Statement on Social Infrastructure supports a federal funding 
role to ensure equity and good quality of life for all Canadians. It advocates a 
stabilization of funding for social programs after the cutbacks during the 1990s. 


FCM’s Policy Statement on housing views housing as a “basic human right, 
fundamental to individual and family well-being and essential to healthy 
communities and economic prosperity”. It advocates a strong federal role in 
housing to help individuals and families who are not served by the market. This 
includes the development of national programs and the exploration of alternatives 
to replace programs that have been abandoned. 


In 1991 the FCM Big City Mayors Caucus developed a National Action Plan 
on Housing and Homelessness. The plan provided a statement of need, and 
outlined responses for all orders of government, but emphasized municipal 
government action. The action plan was organized into the following nine 
categories: 

e preserving and upgrading existing rental stock; 

e improving access of disadvantaged groups to housing; 

e making better use of existing housing and infrastructure; 

e encouraging additional affordable housing; 

e providing housing with support services for those who need it; 

e supporting community organizations that address the needs of homeless 

people; 

e supporting transition of homeless people to permanent housing; 

e exchanging information; and 


e advocacy. 


This Options Paper builds on this earlier work by presenting the growing 
municipal and provincial government roles and responsibilities, and focusing on 
options for complementary federal support. 


1.4.4 New Responses 


FCM and Canadian municipal governments have recognized the need to 
monitor the outcomes of policies and programs affecting quality of life, and to seek 
a harmonization of government efforts to achieve the best outcomes. Quality of life 
is important in its own right, and also as an underpinning of Canada’s economic 
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competitiveness. FCM has now launched its Quality of Life (QOL) Reporting 
System, covering 16 large municipal governments. QOL reports will mark progress 
or decline in community-selected indicators of quality of life on an annual basis. 
Housing was defined as one of nine dimensions of well-being, and is reflected in 
other dimensions, including community affordability, in the QOL reporting system. 


Community-based agencies and advocates, who provide the majority of 
services to homeless people, are among the strongest voices advocating for greater 
housing responses, including a national housing strategy. To this end, a number 
of initiatives have been undertaken. The “National Disaster Declaration” initiated 
by community advocates has been adopted by the FCM Big City Mayors Caucus, 
and by various municipal governments. The “1 percent solution” proposed by 
housing advocates would involve doubling the approximately 1 percent of current 
public spending allocated for housing. The “Community Declaration” adopted by 
community-based representatives at the National Symposium on Homelessness 
and Housing, called for wider endorsement/adoption of these approaches, and for 
additional funding to end homelessness, with specific deadlines. 
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2. Housing Needs of Canadians 


The housing situation varies across Canada. Affordability and family 
homelessness are prominent in Toronto. Calgary has little housing for low-wage 
workers, while Montreal neighbourhoods struggle with concentrated poverty and 
deteriorating housing. On the Prairies, the needs of Aboriginal peoples are pressing. 

In other centres, the demands are for senior home care, physical adaptations for 
the disabled, or other support services. In addition, a limited number of rental 
housing units are being built in Canada, yet the tenant population is expected to 
grow steadily as baby-boomers enter their senior years, immigration continues, and 
the "echo boom" generation hits the housing market. 


2.1 Core Housing Need 


Core Need, developed by Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC), counts households unable to afford (within 30 percent of income) a 
suitable, adequate, median-rent unit in their community and who have one or more 
of the following problems: 


e Affordability - their home costs more than 30 percent of their gross 


income 

e Suitability - their home is too small for the household size and 
composition 

e Adequacy - their home lacks full bathroom facilities or needs major 
repairs 


The most recent data on Core Need is given in Table 1 and shows the 
change between 1991 and 1996. It demonstrates that: 


e There are an estimated 1.2 million tenant households in core need. 
These data omit the significant housing needs of Aboriginal people living 
on reserves. (There is also a much smaller number of owner households 
in Core Need, not shown here.) 

e The number increased sharply from 1991 to 1996, rising by one-third 
from 849,000 to 1,151,000. (Preliminary indications from other data 
indicate that this did not improve in the latter 1990s, as rising rents 
outstripped improved income.) 

e In each province, between one in three and one in five tenant households 
is in Core Need. With the exception of Alberta and British Columbia, the 
number rose sharply from 1991 to 1996. 
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Tenants in Core Need have average household incomes of $14,600 (ranging 
They pay on average 47 percent of their 


from $11,600 to $17,500 by province). 


income on rent. 


Table 1 


Tenant Households in Core Housing Need 


1991 1996 
% it % 
25 12,000|__32 
32 4,000, 38 
aaa Brunswick am 000 28 21,000 31 
Quebec | 280,000] 000 26 349,000 28 
23 453,000| 32 
25 36,000, 32 
Saskatchewan 20,000 23 27,000 27 
Alberta 68,000 23 58,000 20 
31 153,000|__31 
Canada 849,000 25 1,151,000 29 


Source: CMHC using data from 1991 and 1996 HIFE data collected by Statistics Canada. 
More detailed data based on the census will be available later in 1999. 


2.2 Affordability 


Tenants paying a large share of income on rent struggle to meet other 
needs. Lack of affordability is a primary reason food bank use has skyrocketed in 


recent years. 


In 1996, 1.7 million tenant households or 43 percent of all tenants (see Table 
2), paid 30 percent or more of their income on rent. In each province between 37 
and 47 percent of tenant households spent 30 percent of income on rent. The 30 
percent cut-off is considered the norm. A household with a $12,000 annual income 
can afford a $300 monthly rent, a $16,000 income can afford $400 in rent. 
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Table 2 
Percentage of Tenant Income Spent on Rent, 1991 and 1996, 
Canada and the Provinces and Territories 


Rent Rent 
Canada 1,273,175  34.8|1,670,770 43.2| |583,710  16.0|833,555 21.6 
Newfoundland |12,555 33,918,285  43.3| |6,215 16.8|9,430 22.3 
PEI |4,200 36.3/5,605 42.2| |1,835 15.9}2,325 17. 
Nova Scotia |34,330 36.8|47,030  47.3| |16,620 —«-17.8|23,310 23. 
New Brunswick |23,770 36.7129,360  42.1| |10,290  —-15.9|13,575 19. 
Quebec |404,085  35.1|518,705 42.6 |194,220  16.9|273,825 22. 
Ontario 432.915 33.3/615,985  44.5| |194,920 _ 15.0|300,645 21. 
Manitoba 46,250 35.8\52,445 40.6 |20,165 —- 15.6|23,485 18. 
Saskatchewan |32,675 32.5|38,820 36.71 |14,950 —-14.8| 18,980 18 
Alberta |106,210 33.3|115,275 37.7| |46,570 ~—-:14.6|51,240 16. 
British Columbia|174,075 39.7/226,665 46.9| |77,115 —-17.6|115,525 23.9 
Yukon Territory |745 19.2] 1,125 28.1| |255 6.6|560 14 
NWT |1,365 12.5| 1,465 12.8| |540 4.9|650 5. 


Source: 1991 and 1996 Census, Standard Tabulations (based on 1995 income) 


These problems affect more than 220,000 two-parent families, and 340,000 
lone-parent families (see Table 3). In most family-types, about half of the 
households with affordability problems are paying over half their income on rent. In 
total, 800,000 Canadian households actually paid 50 percent or more of their 
income on rent. 
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Table 3 
Percentage of Tenant Income Spent on Rent by Household Type Canada, 1996 


Household Paying 30% or more of Paying 50% or more of 
Income on Rent Income on Rent 

Type Incidence Incidence 
All Private Households 1670770 43.2 833555 21.6 
Childless Couples 175890 27.3 69655 10.8 
Two Parent Families 223905 30.4 99510 13.5 
Lone-Parent Families 341905 57.5 189965 31.9 
Multi-family Household 6660 24.7 2680 9.9 
Single Persons 808210 51.9 416660 26.8 
Shared Non-Family 114195 37.1 55085 17.9 


"Note: Incidence" is the household count shown in a given category, as a percentage of all 
households in that category 

(e.g. the 175,890 childless couples paying over 30 percent are 27.3 percent of all childless couples). 
Source: 1996 Census (private households only, based on 1995 income) 


2.3. Need for Repair 


Census data shows 361,000 dwellings in need of repair (see Table 4), and 
267,000 dwellings in need of repair after excluding single detached houses (the 
latter being less relevant to renter households). The percentage ranges from 6 to 
11 percent of all non-detached dwellings, varying by province. 


Based on CMHC’s Core Need estimates for 1991', only about one-third of 
households in inadequate dwellings (needing major repair) are in Core Need and 
the rest could afford something adequate. Nation-wide, 3.5 percent of tenants are 
in inadequate housing and are in Core Need based on 1991 core need figures from 
CMHC. Using this ratio and applying it to the 1996 tenant household figures results 
in between 115,000 and 137,000 households in core need and living in units in need 
of major repair. The lower number is based on applying the 3.5 percent to the 1996 
number of multiple rental units and the higher number is based on applying the 
same ratio to all rental occupied units. It is reasonable to focus on multiple rental 
units because most tenants live in such dwellings. It is recognized that in some 
places, however, rented single detached dwellings do meet rental need where more 
conventional rental housing is not available. 


1. CMHC. (1993). “Canadian Housing Needs, 1991”, Socio-economic Series, Research and 
Development Highlights: 11. 
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In the absence of 1996 data, a range of between 100,000 and 130,000 is an 
estimate of the need for major repair in dwellings occupied by tenants living in core 
need. 


Table 4 
Rental Dwellings in Need of Major Repair, Canada, 1996 


All Dwelling Types Total Excluding 
Detached Houses 

% % 
Canada 360,735) 9.2 266,705 8.1 
Newfoundland 3,510 8.3 1940 6.3 
Prince Edward Island | 1,1 65| 8.7 605| 6.2 
Nova Scotia | 9,375| 9.4 5,610] 7.4 
New Brunswick | 7,405| 10.6 4,335| 8.3 
Québec | 93,455| 7.6 80,205| 7.1 
Ontario | 147,010] 10.5 116,975| 9.8 
Manitoba | 12,850| 9.8 7,545| 7.3 
Saskatchewan | 10,685| 9.8 4,530| 6.3 
Alberta | 27,410 8.8 16,110] 6.9 
British Columbia | 45,395| 9.2 27, 950] 7.5 
Yukon | 580] 14.3 260] 10.5 
Northwest Territories | 1,895] 16.5 640] 9.8 


Many Aboriginal peoples live in substandard housing conditions. The Report 
of the Royal Commission on Aboriginal People identified 39 percent of all dwellings 
on reserves as needing major repair — 15,400 in total. A smaller percentage but 
higher number of off-reserve dwellings occupied by Aboriginal peoples needed 
major repairs: 21,400 (16 percent). Many lack basic necessities: running water, (24 
percent lack it on reserve, and 20 percent off), electricity (7 percent) or a bathroom 
(12 percent on reserve, 8 percent off). 
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2.4 


Other Local Indicators of Need 


Data collected from municipal governments and studies of housing need? 


provide striking and clear indicators of rising housing needs: 


There are an estimated 96,000 households on assisted housing waiting 
lists in large urban centres across the country*. This is a conservative 
estimate as many communities do not have comprehensive waiting lists 
for non-profit and co-operative housing. In addition, many people do not 
bother to apply when lists are long. Large increases have been 
documented in Toronto, Calgary, Ottawa, Edmonton and Winnipeg. 


Food bank use has risen in some urban centres including Winnipeg and 
Toronto, while street homeless and/or panhandling have become more 
evident in communities such as Kitchener and Hamilton. 


Disrepair is a major problem in many communities including Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. 


A very large share of additional rental demand is accounted for by 
Canada's large urban centres, where most of the increase in low-income 
population is occurring and where market prices are not affordable to low- 
income households. 


Vacancy rates are extremely low in Calgary, Saskatoon, Toronto and 
Mississauga and falling in most other large urban centres. Low vacancy 
rates are putting pressure on rents and resulting in high rent increases (7 
to 10 percent in Calgary, Toronto and Mississauga). 


Use of homeless shelters on an average night is about 300 people in 
Vancouver, 700 in Calgary, 800 in Edmonton, 460 in Ottawa and close 
to 4,000 in Toronto. It has increased sharply in Toronto and Calgary and 
has increased significantly in Edmonton, Hamilton, and Mississauga. 

One downtown Vancouver shelter turns away twice as many people each 


2. This information is primarily from local data collected directly from municipalities for this 
paper. Some of this data comes from local studies. Other sources include the CMHC Rental 
Market Report (various cities), Taking Responsibility for Homelessness: Report of the Mayor's 
Homelessness Action Task Force (Toronto, 1999) and related background reports; Where’s 
Home? A Picture of Housing Needs in Ontario (Ontario Non-profit Housing Association and the 
Co-operative Housing Federation of Canada , May 1999). 


3. Includes Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, Windsor, Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Hamilton (Region), Mississauga (Peel), Toronto, Ottawa (Region), Montréal and St. 


John’s 
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night as it did five years ago; Toronto has scrambled to meet rising 
needs; and Edmonton and Calgary are at close to 100 percent capacity, 
meaning no beds at peak times. Various communities report shelter 
users staying longer as they cannot find easily affordable housing. They 
are also reporting an increase in repeat users and individuals with mental 
health problems. 


e Large numbers of homeless people have serious mental illness: an 
estimated 66 percent of homeless people in Vancouver, 33 percent in 
Toronto, and over 40 percent in Montréal. Many have addiction problems 
(in Vancouver estimates are at three-quarters the total of homeless 


people). 


e Estimated need for additional supportive housing is 5,000 units in Toronto 
and about 800 in Edmonton. Other communities identify a clear need 
that has not yet been quantified. 


e In the past five years, major Canadian urban centres have lost over 
13,000 units of rental housing, mainly through conversion to 
condominiums. Vancouver lost over 1,000 single room occupancy units. 


2.5 Housing Needs of People with Disabilities 


About two million Canadians have disabilities, including a wide range of 
physical disabilities. The need for housing for long-term homeless people and those 
with serious mental health problems is evident in the FCM “Municipal Housing 


Profiles”. 


As Canada's population ages and a greater emphasis is placed on 
community-based care, more people with physical, mental health, and 
developmental disabilities live independently. 


About 80 percent of Canadians with disabilities have an inadequate income, 
because they cannot work full-time or face discrimination in the labour market. 
Inadequate income severely limits housing choice, resulting in a compounded 
problem of affordability, physical adequacy, and lack of independence. 


Existing rental units need to be modified to accommodate the needs of 
people with disabilities. New housing units and complementary support services 


4. The “FCM Municipal Housing Profiles”, prepared by Lapointe Consulting, summarize 
information collected directly from municipalities. The profiles will be released by FCM in June 
1999. 
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are needed to respond to the special needs of people with disabilities. 


2.6 Additional Rental Demand 


Governments and the private sector use "housing demand" forecasts to plan 
urban growth and to inform industry marketing, production and _ financing 
arrangements. Rental demand forecasts are prepared periodically by CMHC. ° 
Overall housing requirements are shown in Table 3 in the Appendix, for the five- 
year periods: 1996-2001, 2001-2006, and 2006-2011. They are based on 
population growth and levels of housing consumption for different age groups. A 
ten-year requirement is estimated for the decade 2001 through 2010, with resulting 
annual estimates. 


Rental demand is forecast to increase more than ownership over the 
projection period. This reflects an aging population that is selling its homes, 
immigration to major cities, and an increased demand for rental housing as the 
"baby boom echo" generation enters the market. 


A larger share of the additional rental demand each year is found in the lower 
income earners than it was in the past. This situation has been created by income 
polarization, middle-income tenants buying homes, the length of time it takes 
immigrants to establish themselves in the labour market, cutbacks to social 
assistance in some provinces, and tighter Employment Insurance eligibility. 


The projected additional need for rental housing across Canada in 2001- 
2010 is 494,000 units under a "medium" scenario. Adjusting for vacancy absorption 
and shifts in tenure patterns observed in some local markets, yields an average of 
45,000 units annually (this is net of detached houses that are rarely built as rental). 
Under high and low scenarios, the number would be 38,000 and 50,000. 


Demand varies considerably across the country. In the Territories and the 
Atlantic Region the demand for new multiple rental housing is almost non-existent. 
In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, annual demand is around 1,000 units. The 
highest demand is in the provinces that have the fastest growing urban centres: 
Québec at 11,000 units annually,° Ontario at 21,000, Alberta at 4,000 and British 
Columbia at 7,000. Projections like these are subject to change, depending on 
national and regional economic conditions and levels of immigration. 


5. Roger Lewis, The Long-Term Housing Outlook: Household Growth in Canada and the 
Provinces, 1991- 2016 (Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 1997). 


6. This number was adjusted downward from the CMHC forecasts to account for high vacancies 
currently absorbing much additional rental demand in the Montreal market. 
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2.7. ‘Implications of Data on Housing Needs 


Information such as the data presented in Tables 1-4 in the text must inform 
government decisions. The sharp rise in affordability problems in the 1990s tells us 
that relief is needed if low income Canadians are to regain the quality of life they 
had a decade ago. The significant number of low-income households in dwellings 
needing major repair demonstrates that market intervention may be needed to 
ensure adequate standards. The expected increase in rental demand suggests that 
national housing policy needs to shift from its focus on ownership housing. 
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3. Call for A National Housing Strategy Involving All 
Orders of Government 


The core of this document (Section 4) presents the options for federal 
involvement. However, municipal governments recognize that a national strategy 
on housing requires the active involvement of municipal and provincial governments 
as well. 


3.1. The Municipal Role 


Municipal governments today are assuming greater responsibilities for 
housing in the face of federal devolution, limited provincial activity, and pressing 
community need. Municipal government involvement in housing varies according 
to local circumstances, with large urban municipal governments typically taking a 
stronger role. Responsibilities in this area include regulation, taxation, 
infrastructure, program delivery, needs evaluation, facilitation, or financial support. 
Pressure to expand the role of municipal governments has yet to be accompanied 
by access to adequate financial resources beyond property taxes. 


3.1.1. Regulation 


Municipal governments play an important regulatory role in housing. Land 
use regulation, including zoning, interacts with market forces to determine housing 
type and price. Municipal governments can and should use this power to 
encourage moderate-cost housing. The land use role is also a broad planning tool, 
particularly in areas of new urban growth. 


Regulation affects the cost of housing. Municipal governments can use tools 
such as inclusionary zoning or bonus zoning as incentives for private developers 
to provide more affordable housing. Municipal development standards and the land 
use approval process impose costs on developers. Steps can and should be taken 
to ensure that such costs are moderate. Some municipal governments have 
instituted processes designed to expedite affordable housing approvals. 


3.1.2 Municipal Land Use Powers 


Municipal land use powers can be used to encourage a mix of housing types 
in areas of new development. Policies can ensure distribution and integration of 
assisted and special needs housing (such as supportive housing for homeless 
people with psychiatric problems) across a municipality. Various municipal 
governments have adopted or are considering policies to encourage second suites 
(accessory apartments), which in many communities are the main form of new low- 
cost market rental housing. 
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3.1.3. Municipal Property Standards 


Municipal property standards can be used to regulate the maintenance and 
repair of rental housing. This is important not only to ensure quality of life for 
people living in the housing units, but also to safeguard the physical quality and 
amenity of the neighbourhood and the value of nearby properties. Municipal 
governments also administer building and renovation codes. Most also regulate 
demolition, and some regulate condominium conversion. 


3.1.4 Taxation 


Local taxation affects the affordability of housing. Municipal governments, 
such as Toronto, have moved to redress the inequitable property tax burden paid 
by rental housing vis-a-vis home owners, at least in regard to new areas of 
development. Development charges or levies can be kept moderate, or exemptions 
provided for moderately-priced units. 


3.1.5 Hard Infrastructure 


Municipal decisions on hard infrastructure such as roads, transit, water and 
sewers largely determine the availability of land for development or redevelopment. 
Therefore, they also partly determine the type and amount of available housing. 
Municipal governments should use such powers with a view to their effects on 
affordable housing. 


3.1.6 Direct Housing Program 


Direct housing program delivery includes social housing and housing 
rehabilitation. Many municipal governments have housing companies that develop 
and operate subsidized housing. This role is shared with provincial and community- 
based agencies. Many urban municipal governments are delivery agents for the 
federal Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Program (RRAP). Direct delivery 
enables a municipality to use federal and provincial programs to meet community 
needs. 


3.1.7 Needs Assessments 


In collaboration with community partners and other orders of government, 
Municipal governments are best placed to undertake housing needs assessments 
to identify the required housing types or policy and program responses. This can 
inform decisions on other housing roles and policies. Based on knowledge of 
community needs, municipal governments can better adapt federal and provincial 
programs to suit their requirements. Needs assessments can and should lead to 
municipal advocacy with other orders of government on housing policy issues. 
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3.1.8 Facilitation 


Facilitation refers to municipal activity that supports community partnerships 
in meeting housing needs. Examples include: technical assistance to community 
housing groups; assistance in land/property acquisition; brokering land or indirect 
financial support; public education; tenant assistance where eviction threatens or 
re-housing is needed; helping community groups make use of available funding. 

Many municipal governments co-ordinate housing registries or access systems for 
assisted housing. Municipal governments should build on their success in this 
area. 


3.1.9 Financial Support 


Financial support may be direct or indirect. Insofar as housing is part of 
social policy, FCM opposes a dependence on the property tax base for significant 
housing support. However, some municipal financial support can be and is 
provided. Indirect support includes leasing municipal land or buildings for housing 
at low cost, tax concessions and/or favourable policies on levies and development 
charges. The latter can ensure that government actions add as little as possible 
to the costs of developing affordable housing. Staff time devoted to needs 
evaluation, facilitation, and other functions is an indirect contribution. Many smaller 
municipal governments have provided indirect support to senior citizen housing 
groups. Some municipal governments make minor capital contributions to housing 
— for example, proceeds of bonusing agreements, limited allocations from capital 
budgets, or one-time contributions to housing trust funds. In some cases, municipal 
governments share the costs of assisted housing, notably in Ontario (approximately 
$800 million province-wide) and Quebec (50 percent on revitalization and 30 
percent on the purchase and renovation of non-profit or co-operative housing). 


In sum, municipal governments play a significant role in affordable housing. 
They recognize the need to play an active role and to keep affordability in mind 
when setting policies that affect housing. Through FCM, the municipal sector is 
strongly engaged in dialogue with other orders of government to advocate for a 
national strategy on housing. 


3.2 The Provincial Role in Housing 


Provincial and Territorial governments establish the framework for municipal 
roles in housing. Provinces have constitutional responsibility for property and civil 
rights and for municipal matters. This includes housing programs and policies, as 
well as health and social policy areas related to housing and homelessness. 


Provinces and territories have long been active in housing, particularly in 
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cost-shared programs such as public housing and non-profit housing. Provinces, 
using federal and provincial funds account for a majority of housing transfers to 
local agencies and households. Quebec and British Columbia (and formerly 
Ontario) administer unilateral provincial social housing programs. Today, six 
provinces and the Territories have signed housing devolution agreements with 
CMHC. Under these agreements, the federal role in housing program 
administration is transferred to the provinces, and the federal funding (at levels 
stipulated under project funding agreements) flows to the provinces. 


Those who have signed devolution agreements make use of new flexibility 
and increased federal funds to revamp programs. FCM supports an active 
provincial role, and urges its provincial counterparts to press their governments to 
use their new policy and spending capability to contribute to the development of a 
national housing strategy. 


Provinces also have the lead role in other housing policy areas including 
landlord and tenant law, human rights and discrimination in housing, the statutory 
framework for most private and non-profit corporations and regulation of rents. 


Provinces and territories also have primary jurisdiction and the main program 
delivery role in policy areas related to housing and homelessness. These include 
the delivery of Social Assistance (or setting the framework for municipal delivery), 
health care, mental health services, regulation and operation of residential care 
facilities, and funding for those living independently and for those in need. Under 
devolution agreements with the federal government, provinces are taking a greater 
role in employment and labour force adjustment policy. 


The provinces establish the framework for the municipal government role in 
housing and related policy areas. Along with other provincial legislation, municipal 
acts and charters determine the scope of municipal government authority, including 
the ability to regulate land use, to fund certain programs or facilities, and to have 
the option or obligation to undertake activities directly relating to housing. 
Provincial statutes determine the taxing and borrowing capacity of municipal 
governments, and provincial infrastructure decisions play a large part in urban 
growth patterns. 


Although a national housing strategy involving all orders of government 
would maintain the central role of the provinces, federal policies and financial 
support are seen as essential to effective action by the provinces and territories. 
The provincial role in public and most non-profit housing was created within a 
federal legislative and funding framework. When the federal contribution to new 
non-profit housing ended in 1993, the related provincial contributions ended in all 
but British Columbia and Québec. Even with today’s provincial lead, a stronger 
federal presence is required. Provincial housing programs in British Columbia and 
Québec, for example, will not be able to keep pace with increasing housing need. 
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Federal funding will likely be necessary to lever new provincial funding. 


3.3. Argument for a Stronger Federal Role 


A national housing strategy must involve action by all orders of government. 


A federal role to complement and support provincial and municipal 
government activity is essential to ensuring that Canadians are well housed. It is 
important to understand the rationale for a rejuvenated federal role as a key part of 
a national strategy. 


3.3.1 Health 


Health is an explicit priority of the federal government, and along with debt 
reduction, is one of the major target areas for use of the federal fiscal surplus. 
Health Canada has adopted a population health approach, focusing on the range 
of individual and collective factors and the way they act together in determining the 
health and well-being of Canadians. This reflects a change in the overall definition 
of health that takes into account social, economic, and environmental factors. 


Housing is a determinant of health in concrete ways. Unaffordable housing 
squeezes a family’s budget, and can lead to poorer nutrition or reliance on food 
banks. Insufficient space contributes to family stress (e.g. little outdoor play space 
for children). Stressful living environments negatively affect the well-being and 
healthy development of children. At the extreme, poor housing can mean 
overcrowding and poor light and ventilation, favouring the spread of re-emerging 
diseases, such as tuberculosis. For those with major psychiatric or physical 
disabilities, inadequate housing often leads to substandard and overcrowded 
boarding houses, poor diets that exacerbate medical problems, and frequent use 
of hospital emergency services. 


The extreme cases of housing as a determinant of health are found in 
hostels and on the streets. The greater prevalence of stress-related illnesses and 
respiratory problems among shelter users and homeless street people has been 
well documented. Children living in hostels or on the streets are especially 
vulnerable. 


For Canadians with serious mental health problems, stable housing is 
essential to the effective management of their illness. For those on Social 
Assistance, the choice is often overcrowded, poorly maintained, or unaffordable 
housing. Evictions can result from conflicts with the landlord and/or other tenants. 
Such conditions can exacerbate mental illness. 


The renewed federal commitment to health must involve a broader view of 
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community health, including housing as one element of care for individuals with 
serious mental illness and physical disabilities. 


Housing and support services must be co-ordinated to meet the needs of 
those with mental health, developmental, and some physical disabilities (see 
Section 2). Federal funding supports many provincial health services, and should 
likewise support housing services. Until the 1990s, new social housing provided 
accessible apartment units for those with physical and psychiatric disabilities. 
Federal government support for disability modifications to existing housing is now 
limited. 


3.3.2 Social Well-Being 


In order to reflect national living standards and the scale of the national 
economy, the federal government is and must continue to be involved in the 
development of policies affecting social well-being. This involvement is explicit in 
policies and programs on health, the well-being of children and youth, and the 
economic well-being of low-income people. It must also apply to housing. 
Continued federal involvement in the CHST, social housing spending, scholarships 
and the National Child Benefit reflect such principles. Primary provincial jurisdiction 
in housing still allows room for federal/provincial co-operation, the development of 
measures to ensure national comparability, and for the launching of new federal 
initiatives to meet changing social conditions. 


Social service providers, including governments, are seeing that many of the 
public dollars paid as income transfers each year support some of the most 
substandard and over-priced accommodation. The federal and provincial 
governments must review the cost-effectiveness and acceptability of such public 
expenditures, and seek possible alternatives. 


3.3.3 Child Poverty 


Housing needs are closely connected to child poverty. Addressing child 
poverty is a declared priority of the federal government, and this is reflected in the 
National Child Benefit. In the extreme, child poverty involves questions of adequate 
nutrition and living space. In other instances, it can cause social exclusion due to 
the high costs of activities for children. 


Low family income contributes to child poverty and causes families to pay 

a disproportionate share of income on rent. This in turn leads to poor-quality or 
overcrowded housing. Issues of family budget or living conditions become more 
manageable when housing is not a problem. For example, a working-poor family 
with an income of $1,500/month can manage with a subsidized rent of $450 but will 
encounter difficulties when faced with a market rent of $800/month. To address 
child poverty, federal actions must extend beyond the National Child Benefit, and 
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include housing programs. 
3.3.4 Homelessness 


The federal government has recognized homelessness as a _ national 
concern by appointing a minister responsible for this issue. The rising concerns 
about housing and homelessness in Canadian communities are closely related for 
good reason. Responses to homelessness must involve affordable housing. 


Affordable housing is an integral part of the solution to the homelessness 
problem. Certainly, some homeless people are affected by factors such as mental 
illness, drug use, poor life skills, or an inability to keep a job, but housing is 
invariably part of the solution. “Supportive housing” agencies use stable housing 
to help clients manage mental illness and other problems. They can do this only 
if the housing is affordable for those with low incomes. In supportive housing, 
typically one half to three quarters of the public funding involved pays for housing. 

For homeless families, a recent U.S. study found that obtaining affordable housing 
was the main predictor of success, regardless of the other problems a family may 
have. 


In sum, the ability of Canadian municipal governments to provide supportive 
housing alternatives for chronic homeless people, or to reduce the escalating 
affordability problems and attendant risk of homelessness, depends on federal and 
provincial support for housing. 


3.3.5 Groups with Specific Housing Needs 


Housing is key to meeting the needs of population groups of concern to the 
federal government. These groups include youth, people with disabilities, 
Aboriginal peoples and seniors. 


Youth are a major concern of Human Resources Development Canada 
(HRDC). There has been a rising presence of youth homelessness in many urban 
centres, along with “squatting” in vacant properties. This is associated with the 
strong disadvantage less educated youths have in entering today’s labour market. 
Without a home, youth have difficulties developing the skills that are needed to 
maintain tenancy or jobs. Drug use can also be widespread. These patterns have 
implications for future social costs, and require multi-faceted interventions, including 
housing. 


The increasing proportion of elderly people in the Canadian population has 
Caused growing concern for all orders of government. Ensuring independence and 
a good quality of life for the elderly is a priority and housing is central to this. 
Essential ingredients include maintaining affordable housing, undertaking 
modification of homes to accommodate reduced mobility, and providing services 
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ranging from home care to house upkeep. The federal government currently offers 
funding for home modifications for disabled seniors, but there is a need to expand 
funding into other areas. 


Housing is also essential to ensuring the health of Canadians with physical 
disabilities. For reasons related to their disabilities and difficulties participating in the 
labour force, people with disabilities often do not have secure or adequate income 
(see Section 2). Low incomes usually result in restricted housing choice. 


Access to housing that accommodates a wheelchair, or ensures the safety 
of someone with visual impairment, can make the difference between an 
independent, active life and institutionalization. Housing modifications for seniors 
can likewise mean the difference between autonomy and dependence. Today’s 
emphasis on home-based care requires adequate homes. 


While many disabled people live independently, a disproportionate number 
have inadequate housing, or no home at all. As social policy recognizes a particular 
responsibility for disabled people, federal housing policy must also support these 
objectives through appropriate building codes, provision of social housing units, and 
funding. 


Aboriginal peoples are one of the fastest-growing segments of the Canadian 
population, particularly in certain urban centres. Aboriginal peoples face 
considerable disadvantages in the labour and housing market. In recognition of this 
and of federal constitutional responsibility, federal spending on Aboriginal programs 
has increased despite overall cutbacks in program spending. 


CMHC policy, particularly the devolution agreements, provides for a 
continued federal role in reserve housing. This limitation is at odds with most 
federal policy on Aboriginal issues, which is concerned with both reserve and off- 
reserve (mainly urban) populations. The federal government must remain involved 
in finding solutions to housing problems for all Aboriginal peoples. 
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3.3.6 /mmigration 


Immigration is a joint federal/provincial responsibility, with substantial federal 
cost-sharing in provinces that have signed federal/provincial agreements. 
Refugees, in particular, remain a federal responsibility. Increasingly, immigrants 
move to urban centres and seek to establish themselves in a labour market that 
may under-value their skills. They also frequently face an expensive and 
competitive housing market where — beyond income issues — some combination 
of establishing connections, “learning the ropes”, and dealing with discrimination is 
necessary to obtain adequate housing. In some urban centres, recent immigrants 
are concentrated in particular neighbourhoods where housing needs, labour force 
training, language, and other settlement issues converge. 


Immigrant settlement requirements, including housing, are clearly a federal 
responsibility. Urban centres need a supportive framework and resources from the 
federal government to ensure a good quality of life and positive long-term outcomes 
for newcomers to Canada. Housing for immigrants (other than refugees) should not 
involve a distinct housing policy, but adequate housing must be recognized as an 
integral part of immigrant settlement. 


3.3.7 Housing as an Investment 


Housing is an investment. A large share of Canadian capital assets are in 
residential real estate. Federal incentives and subsidies over the years have 
contributed substantially to this asset. Social housing is also an investment: older 
social housing operates at below-market rents and permits subsidies to become 
more cost-effective as years pass. Federal spending on housing can be secured 
as an investment by mortgages that ensure a future benefit to those who need it. 


Canadian communities have increasingly realized that quality of life is an 
important asset in economic competitiveness. Many cities are using their quality 
of life advantages to market themselves to investors. The deteriorating housing 
conditions in certain areas of our communities, the visibility of street homelessness, 
and the unstable housing situations in which many children are raised, all represent 
a threat to urban well-being. A national housing strategy will contribute to quality 
of life and economic competitiveness. 

Housing is an important economic activity. For example, each new housing 
unit is estimated to generate 1.2 person-years of direct employment and has many 
spin-off benefits in supplier industries. This is particularly important given the 
increasing concentration of unemployment and poverty in specific localities (see 
Community Development, below). Good housing stock increases local tax 
revenues. 
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The federal government has removed direct federal support for new 
affordable housing, and has not replaced it. Legislation governing Canadian 
banking, charities, and social spending were designed for a society where low- 
income housing needs were met by government. As that is no longer the case, 
changes are urgently needed to support communities and the voluntary sector as 
they attempt to fill the gap. 


Housing is a fitting place to implement the federal government's long-term 
focus on the well-being of Canadians, the health of their communities, and the 
reduction of future costs. The $6 billion Canada Infrastructure Works Program was 
a major success for the federal, provincial, and municipal governments, and 
housing should be included in future intergovernmental infrastructure initiatives. 


3.3.8 Community Development 


Housing is a necessary part of community development. It is the physical fabric 
of neighbourhoods, and is a main focus of efforts to improve conditions in 
disadvantaged areas. Programs can involve multiple prongs of improving public 
infrastructure and services, and improving housing. Key examples with federal 
involvement are: the former NIP/RRAP targeted to particular neighbourhoods, and 
the Winnipeg Development Agreement. The Québec/municipal Programme de 
revitalisation de vieux quartiers is also based on this approach. In the U.S., 
Community Development Corporations (CDCs) make housing the neighbourhood 
focus around which many other initiatives are organized. In several urban centres, 
housing has provided homeless people with an important base for accessing 
informal and formal networks of support. For instance, living in a supportive 
housing project can help those with serious mental illness become part of a 
community rather than living their lives in isolation. 


Public investment can also be a powerful tool to lever private investment in 
housing, which in turn creates jobs and builds community capacity. Housing 
investment in the post-war years was a macroeconomic stimulus. It could still be 
an economic development tool if used on a targeted basis to reach those most 
negatively affected by today’s economy. If combined with employment and training 
initiatives and other supportive community activities, it can play a major role in 
community economic development. 


3.3.9 | Opportunities for Structuring the Market through Taxation and Other Public 
Policy 


The federal government plays the primary role in tax policy that affects 
investment patterns throughout the country. This includes personal income tax, but 
more significantly for housing, corporate income, capital gains, and sales taxes. 
Housing is a large sector of the Canadian economy, and private investment in 
housing is the main determinant of housing supply and conditions. Tax policy must 
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be informed, in part, by the goal of ensuring adequate investment in rental housing 
upon which lower-income Canadians rely. 


In the 1990s, the federal government has succeeded with initiatives to 
support home-ownership. These include mortgage insurance for 95 percent 
mortgages (5 percent down payment), use of RRSPs for down payment without tax 
penalty and the introduction of Mortgage Backed Securities (MBS) for financing 
existing social housing. In the past, tax policy, mortgage lending and mortgage 
insurance were also important federal tools for supporting the creation of rental 
housing. However, this is no longer the case. The GST has imposed a 
considerable additional cost on new rental housing production and none of the tax 
incentives underpinning rental production until the 1970s were used in the 1990s. 
The successful attention to the needs of home buyers must be matched by 
renewed attention to rental production. 


In addition, the federal government, through the National Research Council 
(NRC), produces the National Building Code (NBC), which is the basis for several 
provincial building codes. The NBC must adapt not only to changes in technology 
but to social changes such as the emergence of conversion and renovation in the 
1970s and 80s, and the current need to eliminate costly regulations that impede 
affordability. For example, the Code could include provisions for cost-effective 
renovation, second units in houses, or wood frame apartments beyond certain 
heights. 


3.3.10 Housing Needs Not Addressed by Markets 


The federal government's recognition that markets cannot meet all needs is 
explicit in areas such as health care, homelessness, and the costs of education. 
Markets do not deal with social objectives and the common good. The federal 
government has recently renewed its role in responding to such areas, even where 
provincial governments have primary jurisdiction. Federal housing policy and the 
federal abandonment of its non-market housing is entirely incongruous with the 
overall federal position. 


The link between labour force trends and social policy is clear: two of every 
six households in Core Housing Need (1996) were employed, three were 
unemployed, and one was out of the labour force (retired, disabled, etc.). 
Affordability problems relate also to the “urbanization” of poverty in high-cost 
housing markets where low-end incomes fail to keep up with costs. These trends 
are even evident in Montréal where rents have been relatively stable. 


Market options for low income households include paying a large share of 
income on rent living doubled up or in overcrowded conditions, or residing in 
housing of inadequate quality. Core Need in urban areas today is overwhelmingly 
a matter of affordability — although overcrowding and poor living conditions are on 
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the rise. 


Households in Core Need include large numbers of families with children, 
single people (many of whom have disabilities and difficulties in the labour force), 
and seniors. Aboriginal peoples have a disproportionate incidence of Core Need. 
Several of these population groups are priorities for the federal government. 


To make up for the shortcomings of the market, federal social policy must 
ensure that disparities in living conditions are kept to a minimum. This applies to 
residents of all provinces and territories. 


3.3.11 /nternational Commitments 


Canada is a signatory to various international agreements related to areas 
of federal and provincial jurisdiction. A national strategy is needed to co-ordinate 
federal and provincial involvement in such matters. 


For example, Canada is a signatory to the UN Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. While the nation ranks high in international 
comparisons on human development, Canada has been criticized by the UN 
Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights for recent shortfalls (December 
1998). In particular, concern was expressed about the increase in homelessness, 
the inadequacy of Social Assistance vis-a-vis rental housing costs, and the rise in 
the use of food banks. Action was encouraged to address the shortfalls. 


Canada is also a signatory to the Istanbul Declaration on Human 
Settlements (Habitat Il, 1996). This statement affirms (inter alia) the intention of 
governments to seek the participation of partners to ensure affordable, adequate 
housing for everyone, and to mobilize public and private financial resources at the 
national and international levels. 


Canada’s environmental commitments also have a housing dimension. As 
a northern country with high fuel consumption, action on many fronts to reduce 
fossil fuel consumption and related greenhouse gas emissions must include 
residential sources and urban commuting as they account for a large share of CO. 
emissions. The federal government must be involved in developing incentives to 
encourage the creation of energy efficient buildings and retrofitting older ones as 
part of an environmentally friendly urban growth strategy. 
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4. Options for a Federal Response 


FCM speaks for municipal governments on matters of national concern. The 
options for a federal response as presented here are seen as part of a larger 
national housing strategy involving provincial and municipal action. However, 
federal support is essential to “enabling” other orders of government to develop 
effective responses. 


FCM’s policy statement on housing asserts a clear need for national 
leadership in housing. “Unless a strong continued federal presence is assured, 
regional disparities will continue to widen... [T]he extent and nature of provincial 
involvement varies considerably and there is significant regional disparity in the 
availability of affordable housing”. 


The current federal government has acknowledged the need for a strong 
federal role in housing (the Report of the National Liberal Caucus Task Force on 
Housing, “Finding Room: Housing Solutions for the Future”, 1990), although fiscal 
imperatives have dominated its policy agenda for most of this decade. While this 
emphasis has resulted in balanced budgets, the neglect of the housing agenda and 
the withdrawal of program funding has exacerbated housing problems in 
communities throughout the country. Under current circumstances it is a 
appropriate for a shift in emphasis, and a move towards the implementation of the 
recommendations in the 1990 Caucus report, many of which are consistent with the 
options outlined in this paper. 


The nature of housing and homelessness problems varies from city to city. 
Some municipalities mainly need rehabilitation of older housing; some need new 
housing. Some have many people who are literally homeless, while others have 
many people in poor housing conditions or with significant affordability problems. 
As a result of this, any federal response must allow municipalities to tailor their 
activities to the unique character of problems in their communities. 


4.1 Federal Government as an Enabler of Action 


Federal involvement can “enable” provincial activity. However, provinces 
must be able to adapt federal contributions to suit their own needs. These needs 
vary by region, and provincial and municipal governments have the capacity to set 
their own priorities. A renewed federal role will need to respond more strongly to 
diversity than in the past era of national housing programs. 


A federal response must also respect provincial policy positions. New 
federal-provincial initiatives can respect the federal devolution of social housing 
program administration in provinces where this has occurred, and the new 
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framework for federal-provincial constitutional relations. Some provinces would 
welcome federal initiatives, while others may not; some have signed devolution 
agreements and others have not; some have clear housing policy goals and active 
programs while others do not. 


Federal support can permit partnerships with different parties in different 
localities or regions. In many cases, provinces will want to be active or leading 
partners. The federal government can also provide direct support to local or 
regional foundations and non-profit groups. 


4.2 Reinvigorated Federal Lead Agency 


The mandate of CMHC was revised in the early 1990s to respond to federal 
devolution and program spending reductions. CMHC now focuses on export of 
Canadian housing technology (as a generator of jobs and foreign exchange), 
mortgage insurance (as a revenue-generating line of business), and research. The 
administrative role in social housing is being devolved to the provinces and the 
subsidies are being gradually but steadily phased out under the devolution 
agreements. 


This mandate is inadequate for the federal housing agency of a country with 
escalating housing needs and homelessness. Housing partnerships are a strong 
theme of federal policy on housing, and this paper endorses a partnership 
approach. Effective federal support for local initiatives, however, must involve more 
significant resource commitments. 


The level of commitment necessitates that there be a lead agency co- 
ordinating federal activities in housing. Cabinet should initiate a major review of 
CMHC's mandate, and consider either re-establishing its leadership position in 
national housing policy or designating another body for this purpose. 


4.3. Options for a Federal Contribution to a National Housing Strategy 


The federal contribution to a national housing strategy may take various 
forms. This paper presents a range of options. Most have proven successful in 
Canada or elsewhere. Several of the options can support affordable ownership as 
well as rental housing. 


The options respond to five areas of housing issues. Some overlap, few are 


mutually exclusive. An adequate federal response must address each of the five 
main issue areas: 
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A. Investing Capital to Help Create New Affordable Housing to meet 
the low-income portion of growing rental demand, which market forces 
cannot house. 


B. Repairing and Preserving Existing Affordable Housing to ensure 
the long life of existing housing, while preserving affordability and 
ensuring adequate standards 


C. Providing Housing as Part of Multiple Services for High-need 
Communities to address the multiple needs of disadvantaged 
population groups and communities 


D. Encouraging Private Responses through Tax and Other Polices 
to ensure that market investment and community-based resources are 
channelled to rental and affordable housing 


E. Continuing to Share the Cost of Subsidies to support provincial 
governments in meeting housing affordability need for low-income 
Canadians. 


For each option, possibilities for unilateral federal or joint intergovernmental 
action are identified. Some initiatives are federal/provincial ones. Others allow the 
federal government to use its spending power to provide direct support to 
community-based organizations (including municipal housing corporations). 


As the situation is pressing and many options need one to three years to 
implement, several immediate options are identified that will provide immediate 
support within the next fiscal year (e.g. fiscal year 2000/2001). The options follow: 


A. Investing Capital to Help Create New Affordable Housing 


Each year over the next decade, Canada’s rental households are projected 
to increase by about 45,000 to 50,000. About half of these new households (unless 
trends reverse dramatically) will be unable to afford market rents. In the fastest- 
growing Canadian urban centres, existing affordable housing is subject to rising 
rents and demolition. A shortage of affordable housing is an important macro factor 
that increases the risk of homelessness. 


Housing subsidies bridge the gap between the rents needed to cover the 
costs of a new unit, and the lower level of market rents, or of rents affordable to 
low-income households. For instance, in a large urban centre, it may require $1000 
to carry a new rental unit. However, the typical market rent may be $700/month 
and a low-income household may only be able to afford $400/month. Therefore, 
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a housing subsidy of $300/month may be required to cover the gap between the 
cost of a new rental unit and the typical market rent. This amount increases to 
$600/month for a low-income household. In contrast to home-ownership or private 
rental housing, the monthly revenue of affordable rental projects is not sufficient to 
cover costs, let alone generate profit, leaving no incentive for private investor 
involvement. 


One-time capital contributions to housing projects are a cost-effective way 
of bridging this gap. They do not entail the level of mortgage interest costs seen 
in the now-cancelled federal housing programs where the entire capital cost of a 
project was mortgaged and then amortized with the help of a subsidy. Capital 
subsidies are also a form of federal support that do not require ongoing involvement 
in administering programs. Capital support would make provincial geared-to- 
income assistance a relatively cost-effective proposition. 


In some markets, especially those with slower growth, rising low-income 
housing demand can be most effectively met through rehabilitation, especially when 
units are transferred to non-profit operations targeting those with low income levels. 

Capital contributions can also support that approach. 


Several options exist for providing federal capital support to housing. 
OPTIONS 
A1.  Cost-sharing an Infrastructure Program for Housing 


Based on the success of the Canada Infrastructure Works Program, a cost- 
shared program for housing would renew links between federal housing and 
infrastructure funding. 


FCM is now proposing a “Quality of Life Strategy”, framed from a holistic 
perspective to ensure community health and well-being. Phase | of the Strategy 
focuses on “Eco-efficient communities” to support energy efficiency and 
greenhouse gas reduction, along with “Mobility and Access” to address 
transportation. Future phases will concentrate on social and economic priorities 
including housing. 


Likewise, Toronto’s Homelessness Action Task Force proposed a cost- 
shared infrastructure program as one of three main options by which federal capital 
should be invested in affordable housing. It is possible that such a program could 
support emergency and other responses to homelessness, as well as permanent 
housing. This option would be implemented as a joint federal/provincial/municipal 
program in those provinces choosing to participate, and as a federal/municipal 
program elsewhere. 
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A2. Supporting a National Foundation or Local/City-Region Trust Funds 


The Canadian Housing and Renewal Association (CHRA), the national 
affordable housing umbrella organization, has proposed the establishment of a 
Canadian Housing Foundation. The Foundation would receive funds from 
governments, corporations, individuals, and other organizations, and would channel 
these to non-profit housing groups. It would also provide a range of support such 
as financial know-how and expertise in application development to local partners. 
The foundation would have a multi-stakeholder board and regional advisory 
boards. 


The federal endowment of the foundation would be three annual 
contributions of $200 million each. The target would be to support 500, 1,000 and 
2,500 units in years one, two, and three successively. Alternative endowment 
arrangements are possible. The foundation would dispense the income from its 
endowment while attracting other funds. The preferred form of support would be 
interest-free loans to reduce a project's need for mortgages and debt service, at an 
expected average level of $20,000 per unit. 


Such a proposal builds on the American system where several classes of 
foundations, intermediaries and trust funds play powerful roles. In these, the ability 
to channel money is the key lever, around which a range of other supports can be 
provided and public and corporate opinion influenced. Such organizations include 
two nation-wide, non-profit intermediary organizations (Local Initiatives Support 
Corporation and the Enterprise Foundation); several municipal or city-region 
housing partnership bodies (Chicago, Boston, New York, Minneapolis, etc.), two 
large non-profit developers (Bridge Corporation and The Community Builders), two 
federal government foundations (Fannie Mae Foundation and Neighbourhood 
Reinvestment Corporation), and numerous trust funds. 


Foundations, intermediaries, or trust funds can play a critical role and 
generate spin-off benefits for housing programs in Canada. With a mainstay of 
capital from governments, foundations can then attract other contributions, and can 
leverage private financing for housing. They can build partnerships with the 
financial and development sectors. By taking a multi-stakeholder approach, they 
also build buy-in from corporate and community leaders, raise public awareness, 
and legitimate affordable housing as a community concern. 


National and local/regional foundations would fulfill distinct roles. Nationally, 

a foundation would be a vehicle for channelling federal spending without requiring 
CMHC to return to administering housing programs. It would also be a means of 
channelling private money. Locally or regionally, a foundation or trust fund offers a 
vehicle for involving key corporate and community leaders; building consensus on 
and legitimacy for affordable housing; sponsoring housing development in urban 
suburban centres; and targeting federal money in ways that reflect local priorities. 
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This option would be a unilateral federal initiative. However, it could be 
complemented by provincial or municipal contributions to the same foundations or 
trust funds. It could also be achieved on a matching-funds basis. With this option, 
federal support could be made available within one year. 


A3. Investing Equity in New Affordable Housing 


Capital contributions represent a simple one-time payment for which the 
federal government can be recognized without committing to long-term obligations. 
Capital assistance can be an investment; it is more cost-effective than subsidies 
because it involves less interest. 


Capital subsidies can permit lower break-even operating costs by reducing 
project cost that must be covered by a mortgage. Where appropriate, affordability 
of the housing receiving the funds can be ensured through monitoring and/or some 
form of security on title (which still avoids complex administration). American 
affordable housing partnership projects typically have one-third of their costs 
covered by federal capital grants, through the Community Development Block Grant 
and HOME programs which together provided $1 billion in 1998 for non-profit 
housing. 


Capital contributions enable geared-to-income assistance to be provided 
through simple rent supplement or internal cross-subsidy, avoiding complex 
operating subsidies and administration. They permit rent supplement to be 
provided at an economical cost per unit, competitive with the costs in existing older 
apartments. 


Many new housing projects in large Canadian communities will be viable on 
a break-even basis at market rents if they receive capital or equity contributions of 
$10,000 to $30,000 per unit, depending on the type of project. Toronto’s 
Homelessness Action Task Force recommended a total of $200 to $300 million 
annually nation-wide. 


This option would be a unilateral federal initiative, and a means through 
which the federal government could use its spending power to provide direct 
support to community-based housing organizations. It could be complemented by 
provincial or municipal government contributions to the same foundations or trust 
funds, and could be achieved on a matching-funds basis. Assuming suitable 
criteria can be developed promptly, federal support could be made available 
through this option within one year. 


A4. Using Existing Federal Non-Profit Programs to Fund New Housing 


The federal government has decided that CMHC will retain, in the case of 
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Ontario co-operative housing, program administration responsibility for the housing 
programs it operates. This is a substantial change from the decision to devolve 
entirely program administration to the provinces and is a change that FCM 
supports. 


While many of the options in this paper would involve federal support without 
ongoing federal administrative responsibilities, the reality is that there are significant 
advantages to a continuing federal role in administration. For instance, the 
provision of capital grants and mortgage lending assistance is possible without 
direct federal administrative involvement. However, if these programs (and the 
options suggested in this paper) are to have a significant impact, they must be co- 
ordinated and this leads back to the need for a federal administrative role. CMHC 
should maintain a full role in existing programs and not be restricted to co- 
operatives in Ontario. Maintaining a role in social housing programs would ensure 
a federal ability to respond to housing needs. It is a legitimate and established way 
for the federal government to directly support community-based and municipal 
housing corporations. 


One of the two programs in which the federal government maintains an 
administrative role is particularly suited to supporting housing production: the 
community sponsored programme (see Sections 27 and 61 — formerly Sections 
15.1 and 34.18 — of the National Housing Act). This program involves federal direct 
lending and modest capital grants to provide housing at market rents. New capital 
contributions and new direct lending under this program would be an effective way 
to support new affordable housing. Direct lending today could be sourced from 
mortgage-backed securities rather than taxpayer dollars (see option D5). Such new 
housing should include a percentage of units adapted to the needs of people with 
physical disabilities. 


The program itself does not provide subsidies. Provinces or municipal 
governments can, however, “stack” cost-shared rent supplement to make units 
affordable to low-income households. In this way, a federal program role can be 
complementary to the provincial role, rather than duplicating it. This recycling of an 
old idea could effectively provide new affordable housing without requiring a CMHC 
role in administering operating subsidies. 


CMHC should also use existing “Native Housing” programs for urban 
Aboriginal housing — not just on-reserve housing. This is a readily available way 
to implement federal responsibility for Aboriginal peoples living in urban centres. 


This option could be a unilateral federal or a joint federal/provincial initiative. 

Use of the existing non-profit programs could involve a federal capital contribution 
and federal lending (or insuring) of fully repayable mortgages, while the provinces 
administer the program. A unilateral federal initiative of capital contributions along 
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with lending (or mortgage insurance) could provide a strong incentive to provinces 
to provide rent supplement to the new units. Use of Native Housing programs for 
urban Aboriginal housing could be a unilateral federal initiative. 


A5. Enhancing Support through the Centre for Public-Private Partnerships in 
Housing 


In the early 1990s, the Canadian Centre for Public-private Partnerships in 
Housing was created at CMHC to provide some federal assistance for local housing 
activity despite withdrawal from substantial support. It has three main lines of 
activity: channelling start-up funding to local (mainly non-profit) groups attempting 
to develop affordable housing without government funding; providing an access 
point for non-profit groups applying for CMHC mortgage insurance; and 
disseminating documentation and “how to” information. 


This system of federal support for local partnerships is a pale imitation of the 
system in the United States. Recent CMHC-sponsored research on the U.S. 
housing partnerships system provides some lessons for Canada. Unlike American 
examples, Canadian partnership projects lacking government assistance rarely 
serve those on the lowest-incomes (except occasionally seniors), because that 
requires spending. To date, there has also been limited private-sector participation. 
In addition, the Canadian Partnership Centre has a limited role in comparison to 
its American counterparts. The American system depends on substantial federal 
and other government contributions in the form of tax credits and grants. That 
funding has spawned an infrastructure of intermediary organizations providing 
“capacity-building” support for housing development. In addition, the American 
system stretches federal dollars further by attracting contributions from other 
governments and from private investors or lenders. 


Based on experience in the United States, to develop an effective 
partnerships system in Canada the following would be required: significant public 
funding; the establishment of housing partnerships and trust funds; adoption of 
lending policies appropriate to non-profit housing; expansion of the CMHC 
Partnerships Centre with an emphasis on capacity-building, not just project support; 
and more effective collaboration by the Partnerships Centre with national 
organizations in other sectors. 
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As a vehicle to deliver other options described in this paper, this option 
would be a unilateral federal initiative. For some of its elements, federal support 
could be made available within one year. 


At 


B. Repairing and Preserving Existing Affordable Housing 


Repairing and preserving existing affordable housing is by far the most cost- 
effective way of ensuring affordable housing and adequate living conditions for low- 
income Canadians in the future. Existing affordable rental housing, most frequently 
found in older buildings and privately owned, is in need of significant capital repairs. 
Rent increases are often required to finance housing rehabilitation, which, in turn, 
may decrease the affordability of the units. 


Prevalent disrepair can create significant spill-over effects in older 
neighbourhoods. This affects quality of life, the value of nearby properties, 
municipal inspection costs, and the municipal assessment base. Many Canadian 
communities have such areas. 


Public assistance for housing repairs or rehabilitation can preserve the 
quality and life of housing, while maintaining its affordability. It also helps avoid 
larger public costs down the line, and preempts spill-over effects on to the 
community. 


OPTIONS 
B1. Enhancing Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Program (RRAP) Funding 


RRAP is one of the most successful CMHC programs. Not surprisingly, it 
is the one the federal government recently chose to use as an immediate way of 
expanding its funding to prevent homelessness. The additional $50 million in 
funding announced for Rental and Rooming House RRAP in fiscal year 1998/99 is 
targeted at people at risk of being homeless. 


Canadian communities have been advocating for the renewal and expansion 
of Rental RRAP for several years. Many urban centres administer RRAP. It is 
recognized as a flexible tool that can be targeted at priorities, such as maintaining 
adequate rooming houses and resuscitating abandoned buildings. In some 
provinces RRAP is cost-shared. 


RRAP is the main vehicle for funding disability modifications to existing 
housing. It can also support municipal government initiatives to upgrade existing 
second units (such as basement apartments) to meet health and safety standards. 
Second units are a primary source of low-rent market rental units today. RRAP 
funding combined with municipal legalization of this form of housing, will increase 
the number of units available and reinforce their importance as a market response 
to affordable housing. 
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An appropriate scale of activity may be supported with the enhanced $100 
million annual funding level achieved through the special allocation of monies in 
1998/99. This level of funding should be provided on a multi-year basis. In 
addition, the flexibility now applied to RRAP use should be clarified and made 
permanent. RRAP should cover conversion of non-residential properties to housing, 
block commitments where appropriate, upgrading of non-profit properties with 
existing CMHC agreements, and predictable annual allocations to permit projects 
with longer planning periods. 


The option to enhance RRAP would be an extension of the existing program 
to a provincial or joint federal/provincial venture in provinces choosing to participate, 
and as a unilateral federal program elsewhere. Federal support for elements of this 
option could be available within one year. 


B2. Supporting Rehabilitation via Capital and Multi-Pronged Strategies 


Rehabilitation and new supply should be seen as related and complementary 
activities. Local market housing conditions determine which response is the most 
appropriate for a particular community. Rehabilitation may be supported not only 
through a specialized RRAP program, but through any of the options involving 
federal capital and/or mortgage lending. These include: a cost-shared 
infrastructure program; support to national or local foundations or trust funds; 
capital contributions or equity; support through existing non-profit programs; block 
grants for multi-faceted initiatives in distressed communities; joint mental health and 
housing funding; and housing as part of programs targeted to priority populations. 

Federal support for some of these options could be available within one year. 
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C. Housing as Part of Multi-Pronged Strategies for High-Need 
Communities 


Seriously disadvantaged neighbourhoods often need housing as part of a 
multi-pronged public response. Without reinvestment, both housing stock and 
public infrastructure do deteriorate. Market forces are not providing such 
reinvestment in these neighbourhoods. They require concerted and multi-faceted 
community development programs to maintain and improve quality of life. Such 
interventions must include health and mental health services, public infrastructure, 
recreation facilities, support for small businesses, youth and immigrant settlement 
programs, as well as housing, as a key element of neighbourhood infrastructure. 


OPTIONS 


Ci. Block Grant Support to Multi-faceted Initiatives in Distressed 
Neighbourhoods 


Various factors combine to create distressed neighbourhoods; declining 
incomes; economic restructuring; slow growth; rural-urban migration, migration from 
reserves and migration from other countries; and greater difficulty for youth and 
new immigrants to establish themselves in today’s labour market. The cross-over 
between housing and other federal priorities, such as health and social well-being, 
suggests a benefit to combining housing and other funding sources. 


A suitable tool for achieving this outcome is block grants from the federal 
and provincial governments to support a mix of interventions suited to local 
conditions within broad funding parameters. Sufficient flexibility is needed to 
accommodate local identification of needs. The Mayor of Montreal has called for 
a major initiative along these lines. In the United States, the Community 
Development Block Grant Program provides this type of flexible support to 
municipal governments, with most of the assistance targeted at distressed areas. 
Important Canadian precedents exist in the experience of the Winnipeg 
Development Agreement (and former Winnipeg Core Area Initiative) and the 
previous Neighbourhood Improvement Program (NIP). 


This option could be either a unilateral federal (possibly inter-departmental) 
initiative. It could also be a joint federal/provincial, a federal/municipal, or a 
federal/provincial/municipal initiative. The choice would vary according to provincial 
priorities and the local situation. In communities where provincial and/or municipal 
support exists, federal funding could be made available within the next fiscal year. 
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C2. Joint funding of Housing and Mental Health Services 


The renewed federal commitment to health and the concerns raised in this 
paper find common purpose in the area of housing for people with serious mental 
illness. Services for this population must include stabilizing their housing. 


Health funding, or combinations of health and housing funding that flow 
through a joint program targeted mainly at long-term homeless people, those with 
serious mental illness, and those most at risk of homelessness, would provide an 
alternative to hostels, and poor-quality, unsafe, or unaffordable rooming houses. 


Precedents for this approach include: B.C.'s purchase and renovation of 
existing residential hotels; supportive housing funding in some provinces; CMHC 
direct mortgages that have financed provincially-funded community residential 
facilities; and Ministry of Health funding used for per diem payments to boarding 
home operators in Ontario. The costs of keeping a mentally ill person in stable 
housing need to include the cost of a geared-to-income subsidy to make housing 
affordable to them. 


Joint funding of housing and mental health services is an area where specific 
federal or federal/provincial initiatives may be undertaken within the broad rubric of 
health policy. However, distinct targets and funding commitments must be made. 
This option may be either unilateral federal, or joint federal/provincial. 


C3. Funding Housing as Part of Programs for Priority Populations 


Several priority populations may be helped through joint funding that 
provides services along with housing support. Programs aimed at high-risk 
subgroups of youth, young single mothers, new immigrants, or the disabled could 
all be supported by such an approach. Non-housing needs may relate to labour 
force training, and language skills for new immigrants, child welfare support for 
young mothers, and various “life skills” for youth. In all cases, stable housing is a 
necessary part of preventing long-term marginalization and related social costs. 


This option may involve either unilateral federal, or joint federal/provincial 
funding of programs for particular populations. For some elements of this option 
federal support could be available within the next fiscal year. 
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D. Encouraging Private Responses through Tax and Other Policies 


Limited public resources mean that better ways must be found to marshal 
private capital and community-based efforts to meet housing need. For several 
years, lack of private investment was counterbalanced by social housing 
production. Today, the absence of both new private rental and new social housing 
creates overall shortfalls in rental supply in Canadian communities. Private rental 
investment is essential to providing some of the thousands of new and replacement 
rental units that are required annually. 


Current federal tax policy, far from being neutral in regard to private rental 
investment, creates disincentives. Many factors have played a part in declining 
private rental investment — two decades of high interest rates (now ended), tenant 
incomes lagging behind rising production costs and market rents, and the attractive 
alternative of building condominiums. But the income tax environment is a key 
factor. Tax and related measures are clearly within federal jurisdiction. Likewise, 
lending policies of financial institutions respond to the requirements of the federal 
government as regulator of banks and as the leading mortgage insurer. 


In the 1990s, governments have supported home-ownership through tax 
policy, permitting down payments to be borrowed from RRSPs without penalty, and 
provincial first-time home-buyer tax credits. At the same time, tax policy has 
actually worked against private investment in rental housing. This stands in 
contrast to the American experience. 


Federal policies need to encourage community responses to housing need. 
The more developed American system of local partnerships, foundations, trust 
funds, and lending for low-income housing depends on federal government 
incentives. Canada must move beyond its current “worst of both worlds”, having 
neither social housing programs nor adequate government incentives, in order to 
encourage community-based groups and private investors. 


OPTIONS 


D1. Changing Corporate Income Tax to Encourage Investment in Rental 
Housing 


There are a number of tax changes that could be made to make rental 
investment more attractive. For instance, Capital Cost Allowances (CCA) or 
depreciation could be accelerated, particularly for wood-frame buildings. The law 
could be changed to permit these allowances to be made against income from 
other buildings in a portfolio, against non-real-estate income sources, or against 
personal income. Write-off of various development soft costs could be permitted, 
rather than mandatory capitalization. Capital gains tax, which applies to rental 
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properties but not owner-occupants’ principal residences, has an indirect but 
significant affect on rent levels, and the extent of capital gains tax on rental 
investments should be reviewed. The recent success of Real Estate Investment 
Trusts (REIT’s) could be reinforced, as in the U.S., by protecting investors against 
certain liability risks. The tax discrimination, which prevents small rental investors 
from being considered “active” investors (if relying on contractor rather than 
employee services), should be eliminated, permitting these investors to be 
considered as a “small business” for tax purposes. 


Tax policy also needs to encourage investment in repair of existing rental 
housing. The scarcity of private rental production across the country over the past 
two decades has contributed to aging rental housing. In addition, an increasing 
number of tenants have low incomes and may not be able to command good quality 
in the market. Such forces present growing risks that some landlords will respond 
by “disinvesting”, leading to disrepair, redevelopment, rent-escalating renovations, 
or conversions to other uses (e.g. hotels) or tenures (condominiums). Simply 
permitting market forces to prevail unchecked may, in turn, lead to more 
neighbourhood deterioration, loss of affordable housing increase in public costs. 
To avoid such risks, tax policy must ensure adequate incentives for private capital 
investment in repair of existing rental housing. 


This option would be a unilateral federal initiative. However, it should be 
complemented by favourable provincial and municipal government policies on other 
forms of taxation. 


D2. Using Tax Credits to Encourage Affordable Housing Investment 


Tax credits for investment in affordable housing are a viable non-program 
means of federal support to housing. In the United States, Low Income Housing 
Tax Credit (LIHTC) financing is the main source of no-interest equity for producing 
affordable housing. It is used for affordable ownership and rental, and for 
development and acquisition/rehabilitation. This equity is used to reduce mortgage 
and therefore debt-servicing requirements to levels that low-income tenants or 
buyers can afford. Tax credits typically cover one third of project costs for an 
American non-profit project and are used to lever private financing and other 
contributions to affordable housing. 


This American approach has been criticized as inefficient given that 30 cents 
on the dollar goes to syndication fees, return on investment, etc. Only 70 cents on 
the dollar goes to housing. Tax credits could obviously be used in Canada as well, 
but in a more efficient manner. For instance, tax credits could be provided to 
registered housing foundations, whether national, provincial, or local/regional. This 
would be similar to a mutual fund, registered charity, or a “labour-sponsored” 
venture capital fund. 
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This option would be a unilateral federal initiative, preferably complemented 
by corresponding provincial tax credits. 


D3. Giving Even-Handed GST Treatment to Rental Housing 


Under the GST, rental and owner-occupied housing development are not 
treated equally. The shift in 1991 from the former Manufacturers’ Sales Tax to the 
GST resulted in a tripling of the federal sales tax on new rental housing. 
Developers of private rental buildings pay the full 7 percent GST on market value. 

In contrast, owner occupants receive GST rebates that mean an effective rate for 
owner-occupants (for prices under $350,000) of 4.5 percent and for some non-profit 
rental developers of 3.5 percent. Harmonization of provincial sales taxes with GST 
has resulted in further tax increases. In the case of high-cost markets like Toronto, 
Vancouver or Calgary, reduction of GST to 3.5 percent would save $4,000 to 
$5,000 on a typical rental unit. 


The federal government has resisted strongly pressure to expand the range 
of exemptions to the GST. However, there is a precedent for such an exemption 
to be applied to rental housing production. Residential rents were one of the few 
original exemptions to the GST and the same affordability reasoning may be 
applied to the developer side. At a minimum the tax break offered to developers 
of rental housing should be the same as that applied to those building owner- 
occupied housing — a rebate and effective rate of 4.5 percent. The federal 
government could also look at other options, such as providing a grant to offset 
GST, following Ontario’s lead with its provincial sales tax. 


This option would be a unilateral federal initiative, except in provinces with 
harmonized sales tax. In these instances, it would be a joint federal/provincial 
initiative. Assuming suitable criteria can be developed promptly, the federal support 
for this option could be provided within the next fiscal year. 


D4. Requiring Community Reinvestment by Financial Institutions 


The American Community Reinvestment Act successfully channels large 
volumes of private capital toward low-income housing. The Act is premised on the 
fact that lending institutions have an obligation to reinvest in the communities in 
which they make their money. Specific commitments are made by banks in 
connection with periodic regulatory reviews and, as a result, targeted pools of 
capital are available for affordable housing. These are profitable lines of business. 

Ironically, Canadian banks operating in the United States participate in Community 
Reinvestment lending, but do not have such obligations in Canada. American 
experience suggests that if such requirements are imposed in Canada, standard 
financing “products” will be developed to make funding more available to 
community housing groups. Upcoming amendments to the Bank Act provide an 
excellent opportunity to introduce such requirements. 
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This option would be a unilateral federal initiative. 


D5. Enhancing CMHC Mortgage Insurance and Direct Lending for Community 
Housing 


Mortgage insurance enables rental developers, like home buyers, to obtain 
high-ratio (low equity) mortgages, by insuring the lender against default. Criteria 
that CMHC applies to mortgage insurance determines how much may be borrowed 
and how much must be provided as equity. These criteria have become more 
stringent in the 1990s, and they lag behind the improving real estate market. In 
contrast to CMHC’s former policies to facilitate non-profit production of housing, 
every project today must now have an “exit strategy”. (That is, in case of default, 
CMHC can sell buildings off as a viable market project.) The record shows that the 
commitment of non-profit groups (as compared to a private investor in a 
comparable viable project) may reduce lending risk. This reality should be reflected 
in lending and mortgage insurance practices. 


If CMHC adjusts its criteria to resemble those seen in former decades, then 
affordable, locally-initiated housing projects will become more feasible. 
Capitalization rates, debt coverage ratios, and insurance premiums set by CMHC 
make a difference of several thousand dollars per unit in project costs and/or 
required equity. This is a relatively easy area for federal action as it is within the 
power of CMHC to adjust such policies without any Cabinet decision or allocation 
of new funds. In recent months, CMHC has started reviewing and adjusting these 
criteria. This should be accelerated. 


Direct lending or other government brokering of mortgages provides the 
lowest-cost mortgage financing. Such approaches are used today for mortgage 
renewals on non-profit housing. It would be relatively easy to piggyback this 
financing for new housing. These “direct lending” funds do not come from 
taxpayers. Rather, CMHC raises mortgage funds on the capital markets through 
its mortgage-backed securities (MBS) instruments, which achieve rates one half to 
one point below prevailing rates. 


Ensuring long-term (20 or 30 year) mortgage terms, which is increasingly 
possible in today’s market, may also help make projects more likely for community 
groups. This would be done by making higher loan amounts viable and reducing 
the need for surplus cash flow to cover interest rate risk. 


This option would be a unilateral federal initiative and could provide federal 
support within one year. 


D6. Supporting Fundraising and Philanthropic Housing Activity 
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Federal tax legislation supports a number of funds designed to channel 
capital to specific ends: RRSPs and “labour-sponsored” venture capital funds. 
Such an approach would be eminently suited to attracting private capital to 
affordable housing. This approach could be an initiative of the federal government, 
without requiring complex negotiations with the provinces. American experience 
shows that favourable incentives may generate a much larger presence of the 
philanthropic and charitable sector in affordable housing — although this sector will 
never be a substitute for government role that may provide large-scale capital. 


Ideas are now being put forward to revise the basic laws governing 
charitable organizations in Canada. Changes in regard to housing are required. 
It is difficult for housing organizations to receive charitable status unless they are 
serving seniors over 65 years of age, or low income individuals. Organizations with 
a broader mandate, funding or goals that promote social mix or alternative tenures 
are not able to obtain charitable registration. Fundraising capability would be 
greatly enhanced if affordable housing were made a class of activity broadly eligible 
for charitable registration. 


It must be recognized that charitable and foundation activity will not be able 
to achieve a financial scale anywhere near the magnitude of housing need. 
Therefore, direct government involvement is also required, but encouraging 
charitable and foundation activity is a good complementary policy. 


This option would be a unilateral federal initiative. 
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E. Continuing to Share the Cost of Ongoing Subsidies 


For low-income Canadians in Core Housing Need, subsidies are required. 
Providing housing at market rents to households in which annual incomes average 
$12,000 to $18,000 does not alleviate problems. Subsidies have enabled Canadian 
communities over the past 50 years to create a low-rent sector consisting mainly 
of good quality social housing, rather than the market alternative of achieving low 
rents through overcrowding or deteriorating housing. 


With devolution of program administration by the federal government, a 
direct federal subsidy program is not a realistic option. The federal government still 
has a role, however, in cost-sharing of subsidies administered through provincial 
programs. History suggests strongly that federal involvement provides a necessary 
incentive to adequate and equitable provincial responses to large-scale social 
needs. Housing, like health and employment policy, demands federal involvement. 


OPTIONS 
E1. Committing to Reinvest Federal Housing Savings Back into Housing 


In the short term, a significant portion of the funding required to meet rising 
needs can be found in the significant savings in federal housing subsidies that are 
being and will be realized. These federal and provincial funds must be reinvested 
to address housing need. Savings may be considered in two main categories. 


First, the federal government, in announcing devolution to the provinces in 
1996, guaranteed that until agreements were signed, housing subsidy spending 
would be maintained at $1.8 billion annually. Since then, federal savings have been 
large due to factors such as declining subsidies as mortgage interest rates decline 
and constraints imposed by provinces on cost-shared programs. CMHC officials 
estimate these savings to be $150 million annually nation-wide. This is money 
within the guaranteed funding envelope, but over and above what is required 
annually for existing projects. (Part, but not all, of this is currently being used to fund 
RRAP). 


Second, federal savings after devolution will be massive over the long term. 
Under federal-provincial devolution agreements, federal housing spending ($1.8 
billion annually) will decline to zero over a 35 to 40 year period, as operating 
agreements expire. Little of these savings will appear for the next decade, but after 
then it accelerates rapidly. 


A commitment to reinvest such savings back into housing would mean a 
resource to help meet urgent housing need in the short term, and a commitment to 
stay involved in the long term. Such funds can help support new affordable 
housing, capital repairs to older public housing, RRAP, and (if necessary) any long- 
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term rise in subsidy requirements for existing social housing. Existing older social 
housing must be retained beyond the expiry of current subsidy agreements, to 
ensure long term affordability. 

This commitment would meet the need to provide geared-to-income 
assistance if housing needs are to be truly addressed. While it would provide some 
funds for the various unilateral or cost-shared options described in this paper, it 
would not meet the growing needs of a growing population increasingly 
concentrated in high-cost housing markets. 


This option would be a unilateral federal commitment. It is a commitment 
that could be made within the next fiscal year. 


E2. Cost-Sharing Shelter Allowances and Rent Supplement 


A majority of Canadians with affordable housing problems require 
assistance, but this assistance does not necessarily mean new units. Most 
provinces run rent supplement programs for tenants in private sector rental units. 
Four provinces run small shelter allowance programs. A number of European 
governments and the United States provide supply-side funding along with 
demand-side subsidies. 


Various proposals have been made to make shelter allowances a larger part 
of the solution. Toronto’s Homelessness Action Task Force recently proposed an 
Ontario shelter allowance program, framed broadly but economically by giving 
priority to families and alleviating severe the most severe cases of affordability 
problems. 


Such options will become a more viable option for provinces if federal cost- 
sharing is available. Such a program would need to be funded as a joint 
federal/provincial initiative in housing, rather than as part of Canada Health and 
Social Transfer (CHST). Federal cost-sharing would not need to be open-ended, 
any more than the CHST. 


Such an initiative could support provincial programs providing either rent 
supplements or shelter allowances. Depending on market circumstances, 
provinces and municipal governments can determine whether to provide subsidies 
through shelter allowances (which the household can use to rent housing where 
they choose), rent supplements (a subsidy tied to a particular unit, covering the gap 
between market rents and what the household can afford), or subsidies integrated 
into provincial supply and rehabilitation programs. 
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Ongoing cost-sharing on the scale associated with assisting new supply or 
renovation could be done solely within the realm of housing policy and spending. 
Cost-sharing would be essential for any large-scale program aimed at relieving the 
affordability problems of many Canadians, including more than 800,000 Canadian 
tenant households paying over half their income on rent. Considering that 
approximately half of these tenants are Social Assistance recipients, and the 
remaining are working poor and pensioners, any large-scale initiative needs federal 
involvement to ensure co-ordination with CHST, El, and Old Age Security (OAS) 
and provincial Social Assistance programs. 


The cost-sharing option would be a joint federal/provincial program. 
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5. Targets for A National Strategy 


A national housing strategy must address affordability, new supply, and 
rehabilitation. Specific attention should also be given to the housing needs of 
Aboriginal peoples and people with disabilities. 


This paper names targets at the national level only. As the needs vary by 
housing market, so too must the responses and strategies. The apportioning of 
national targets into provincial ones must take into account the relative importance 
locally of new demand, loss of low-rent housing, the scale of private market 
production, tenant income profiles and the incidence of affordability problems, and 
the extent of disrepair. More comprehensive needs assessments are required to 
determine this. 


The targets named here are based on the needs data presented in Section 
2. 


5.1. Target for Assisted New Rental Supply 


Canada needs an additional 45,000 units annually over the decade 2001- 
2010 (this excludes any rented detached houses). These requirements are 
considerably above recent rental housing production levels. For example, in 1998 
only 7,000 rental units were developed. 


"Affordable rental housing" refers to housing that is affordable to tenants 
below CMHC's Core Need Income Thresholds (CNIT). These vary across the 
different areas of the country. As noted in Section 2, households in Core Need 
typically refers to those households with an average annual income of under 
$15,000 and require average rents under $400 monthly. 


Only a portion of added rental demand each year is low income. Data at the 
municipal government level suggest that in recent years approximately half of the 
net demand is in the low-income ranges where market rents are not affordable. ’ 

The reasons for this were noted in Section 2. 


7. For example, research in the City of Toronto prepared for the City of Toronto's Action Task 
Force on Homelessness found that the number of low-income renter households (with incomes 
below $25,000) actually increased by 29,000, whereas the number of low income households 
increased by 45,000. Staff in other urban centres report similar general patterns. 
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Not all of the added low-income demand requires new units. Some assisted 
housing targets could be met through acquisition of less expensive existing units 
by non-profit agencies that would target the units to low-income households. 
However, little of the added low-income demand will be met in today's Canadian 
urban housing markets through filtering-down of existing rental units to lower prices. 
In fact, units are being lost to condominium conversion and demolition and rents 
in most markets are rising. 


On the basis that half the added rental demand each year is from 
households that cannot afford market rent, about half the new supply should have 
public assistance (22,000). At least 10 percent of this can be done through 
acquisition of existing apartments. 


This means an annual target of 20,000 new assisted rental units annually, 
affordable to households below the Core Need Income Thresholds (CNIT) or 
Household Income Limits (HIL). 


Market investment should supply the other half of rental demand. Most 
private rental supply in recent years has been rental condominiums and second 
units (basement apartments, etc.) which are not often secure or adequate. Market 
rental production of the other 25,000 each year (45,000 total minus 20,000 
assisted) would require better performance by the market sector than has been 
seen in most Canadian cities in recent years. Policy options set out in Section 4 in 
support of private rental production should assist in meeting the non-assisted half 
of the required production. 


If housing targets are based on stronger attention to fiscal limitations, then 
the targets could be set at only a portion of this level. Such a reduced target, 
however, would ignore the increase in Canadian affordability problems and other 
housing needs. 


5.2 Targets for Rehabilitation Assistance 


Section 2 identified that a minimum of 100,000 tenant households live in 
housing in disrepair or lacking basic facilities, at incomes that put them in Core 
Need. Upgrading of these dwellings by private investors usually leads to 
unaffordable rents. The policy objective should be to upgrade the units and keep 
them affordable. This is the purpose of rehabilitation assistance, one of the areas 
in which the federal government is active today. 


The appropriate mix of renovation and new construction will vary with market 
conditions. Where demand for new units is low, renovation and repair can be the 
main method of providing affordable rental housing. Where demand for new units 
is high, as in Calgary, new construction is more important. 
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A renovation program will need several years to achieve its goals. A 10-year 
plan would be an appropriate time span to rehabilitate today's 100,000 substandard 
dwellings. This implies an assisted renovation target of 10,000 units annually. 


5.3 Targets for Relief of Affordability Problems 


The larger challenge is the relief of affordability problems of tenants living in 
private rental housing. In most housing markets, the number of tenants with 
affordability problems exceeds the number of new units the market can absorb, and 
exceeds the number of substandard units whose tenants cannot afford post- 
renovation market rents. Relief of affordability problems could be met through 
measures such as: 


e rent supplements for specific private-market unit under agreements with 
landlords; 

e rent supplements for existing or new non-profit units (some of them 
provided in connection with funding for renovation or new supply); 

e providing the shelter component of Social Assistance at levels that are 
adequate to afford rents in large cities; and/or 

e shelter allowances for the working poor. 


Affordability problems are defined (Section 2) in terms of rent exceeding 30 
percent of income. Affordability problems are so widespread that there is a need 
to focus on where the problem is most acute. As noted in Section 4, addressing this 
issue on a comprehensive basis would go beyond housing policy and into income 
policy. A national strategy should aim to reduce the severe affordability problems 
by 50 percent over a 10-year period, from about 800,000 to about 400,000 
households. 


This implies a target for relief of affordability problems of 40,000 
households annually. This is a cumulative annual increase each year. 
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Table 6: 
Summary of National Targets for Rental Construction, 
Repair and Affordability 


New Renovation Relief of Affordability 
(Assisted) (Assisted) Problems 
10-year 200,000 100,000 400,000 
Annual | 20,000 10,000 40,000 


5.4 Targets for People with Disabilities 


Targets for new and rehabilitated housing, and for additional assistance, 
should include a significant proportion dedicated to long-term homeless people and 
those with mental health disabilities that need stable housing. Precise proportions 
should be determined by needs assessments at the provincial and local levels. 


All new assisted housing should likewise include at least a percentage of 
units modified to accommodate people with disabilities. 


5.5 Targets for Aboriginal Housing 


The targets named here are national targets based on overall national data 
(Section 2). They are not broken down by province, and likewise they are not 
broken out into specific targets for Aboriginal peoples. 


Housing targets for Aboriginal peoples require fuller analysis, to arrive at 
specific targets for both on-reserve and urban Aboriginal housing that are a direct 
federal responsibility. It is possible that the high growth of some reserve 
populations and high incidence of disrepair in some cases requires an enhanced 
target. 
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Table 1 


Assisted Housing Waiting Lists in Large Urban Centres 
as of December 1998 (unless otherwise specified) 


palit 
Children 

City 

Edmonton, Cit 

Hamilton, Region 

Kitchener (Region of Waterloo 

Mississauga (Peel)* 


3 


‘?) 
— 
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fed) 

* 
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= 
(eo) 
=) 
— 
= 
oO 
=J 
Q 
+ 
< 


Ottawa (Region of Ottawa-Carleton 


Regina, City* 


dp) 
je) 
n 
~ 
fed) 
= 
{e) 
je) 
=) 
Q 
=> 


t. John's, City 
(Lower Mainland)*** 
Windsor (Windsor/Essex 
inni City 
100,856 


Windsor (WindsorlEssex) 
TOTAL 


Source: Big City Mayors Caucus, May 1999 

AThis number represents the number of families with children on waiting lists for the three 
main social housing providers in Calgary which account for 2,295 out of 3,005 social 
housing units. 

*This is the April 1999 total. Data for waiting lists as of December 1998 not available. 
*“"Eamilies with Children" number includes a few households with dependent members 
who are not children. 

*** These are the March 1999 totals. Data for waiting lists as of December 1998 not 
available. 

Note: Waiting list data is not maintained consistently across the country. Often, waiting 
list data was provided for public housing only although sometimes major non-profits have 
been included. 

In a few cases, there are co-ordinated access waiting systems. There are also different 
practices regarding screening and purging of lists. 
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Table 2 


Loss of Rental Housing Stock 
Overview Table 


Number of Units Lost 
Conversion to Period 
Condominium 
Average Average 
Annual Annual 


Calgary 


Edmonton* (not 
incl., see note) 


Kitchener 116 578 104 
(Region) 
Montreal 


800 N/A 


800] 160 
1,740| 580 N/A 
179 893 N/A 


Windsor 223 45 223 
Winnipeg**** N/A| N/A 

TOTAL (excl. 11,826| 2,446 12,231 
Edmonton) 
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Table 3 Annual Rental Housing Demand, 2000-2010 


Table 3a 
Annual Rental Housing Demand, 2000-2010 
Canada, Western and Central Migration 
Low, Medium and High Household Formation 
(7000s) 


Western |Western |Western /Central |Central |Central 
Low Medium |High Low Medium |High 


Total Rental 


Single Detached 


Less Quebec 
Adjustment 


Source: Prepared by Lapointe Consulting using projections in Lewis, Roger, The Long-Term 
Housing Outlook, CMHC Research Division, 1997 


Note: Projections represent Western Migration and Central Migration Scenario and 
Low, Medium and High Household Formation Rates 


Quebec Adjustment: Quebec housing propensities are moving towards ownership housing; and 
projections prepared by CMHC probably have overstated demand; therefore, demand for 
Quebec was reduced by approximately 4,000 and this will reduce overall Canadian rental 
housing demand. 

Prepared by Lapointe Consulting 
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Rental Housing Demand 
Western Migration Scenario 
(000s) 
Table 3b 
Western Migration: Low Household Formation 


1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 Total 
Ave. Ann. 5-year Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year |2000-2010 Annual 


Total Rental 47.6 238.0 : t 478.4 
Single Detached : : 5.5 27.5 ; . 54.3 
35.0 175.0 ; : 353.9 


6.8 34.0 : : 67.3 
41.8 209.0 : : 421.2 


Rental+Ownership ; . 141.8 709.0 
Rental as % Total 


Table 3c 
Western Migration: Medium Household Formation 


1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 Total 
Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year |2000- Annual 


55.1 275.5 
6.6 33.0 
39.9 199.5 
: 8.2 41.0 
Apt. + Other Mult. . ; 48.1 240.5 i : 4 
Total Housing Req. 
Rental+Ownership 160.8 804.0 157.8 789.0 154.6 773.0} 1568.2 
Rental as % Total 36.5% 35.3% 
Table 3d 
Western Migration: High Household Formation 


1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 Total 


Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year Ave. Ann. 5-year |2000-2010 Annual 


62.0 310.0 60.1 : 60.4 302.0 
7.5 37.5 ; : 7.1 35.5 


44.9 224.5 43.3 : 44.0 220.0 
9.2 46.0 9.1 : 9.0 45.0 
Apt. + Other Mult. 54.1. 270.5 52.4 : 53.0 265.0 


Total Housing Req. 
Rental+Ownership 175.5 877.5 168.5 842.5 163.7 818.5 


Rental as % Total 35.3% 35.7% 36.9% 36.1% 


Source: Lewis, Roger, The Long-Term Housing Outlook, CMHC, 1997 
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Rental Housing Demand 
Central Migration Scenario 
(000s) 
Table 3e 
Central Migration: Low Household Formation 


1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 
Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year /2000-2010 Annual 


Total Rental 40.1 200.5 d : 50.4 252.0 
Single Detached 4.1 20.5 : : 5.2 26.0 


31.3 156.5 ; ; 38.2 191.0 
4.5 22.5 : 6.8 34.0 
35.8 179.0 ; 45.0 225.0 


Rental as % Total 28. 5% 33. 8% 36. 2% 34. 2% 
Table 3f 
Central Migration: Medium Household Formation 


1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 

Ave. Ann. 5-year Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year 
264.5 

30.0 

198.0 

35.5 

Apt. + Other Mult. : 233.5 
Total Housing Req. 
Rental+Ownership 160.6 803.0 157.7 788.5 
Rental as % Total 


Table 3g 
Central Migration: High Household Formation 


i : 60.8 304.0 : 
6.7 33.5 
45.2 226.0 
8.7 43.5 
53.9 269.5 


Rental as % Total 35. 5% 35. 9% 37. 1% 36. A% 
Source: Lewis, Roger, The Long-Term Housing Outlook, CMHC, 1997 
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Table 3h 


Rental Housing Demand, 2000-2010 
Canada, the Provinces and Territories 
(000s) 


1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 
Ave. Ann. 5-year Ave. Ann. 5-year Ave. Ann. 5-year |2000-2010 Annual 


Apt. + Other Mult. 
Total Housing Req. 
Rental+Ownership 


Newfoundland 
Single Detached 


Prince Edward Is. 
Single Detached 


New Brunswick 
Single Detached 


Table 3h (Continued) 


1996-2001 2001-2006 2006-2011 
Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year |Ave. Ann. 5-year |2000-2010 Annual 


Ontario 
Single Detached 


Apt. + Other Mult. 
Saskatchewan 
Single Detached 


Apt. + Other Mult. 0.2 1.0 0.2 1.0 0.2 1.0 2.0 0.2 


Source: Derived from Lewis, Roger, The Long-Term Housing Outlook, CMHC, 1997. 

Note: Projections based on Central Migration, Medium Household Formation Rate for all Provinces except Alberta for which Central Migration and 
Western Migration are shown. Quebec alternative projection adjusted by Linda Lapointe following discussions with CMHC staff. 

Prepared by Linda Lapointe, Lapointe Consulting 
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Table 4 


Renter Core Housing Need in 1996 
Households in Need 


Region/Province Households in Need Average Average Shelter 
Household Cost 

Income to Income Ratio 
ATLANTIC 74,000 $12,200 46.6 
Nfld. 12,000 $12,200 44.3 
P.E.I. 4,000 37.6 $13,200 44.1 
Nova Scotia 38,000 37.4 $11,700 50.3 
New Brunswick 21,000 $12,700 41.7 
QUEBEC 349,000 $11,600 47.7 
ONTARIO 453,000 ees $16,900 47.7 
PRAIRIES 122,000 $12,900 44.5 
Manitoba 36,000 32.0 $12,500 42.3 
Saskatchewan 27,000 $12,200 46.3 
Alberta 58,000 $13,500 45.1 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 153,000 $17,500 48.5 
CANADA 47.4 


Housing Need, 1996 


1,151,000 $14,600 


Source: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, using Statistics Canada, 1996, HIFE 
See also CMHC Research and Development Highlights, Issue #39, Changing Working Conditions And Renter Core 
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Table 5 
Proportion of Tenant Income Spent on Housing and the 
Number of Multiple Dwellings in Need of Major Repair 
Nation, Provinces Territories, 1990 and 1995 


1,273,175 
Newfoundland 12,555 
Prince Edward 4,200 
Island 


Nova Scotia 34,330 
New Brunswick 23,//0 
404,035 


British Columbia 
Yukon Territory 
Northwest 
Territories 


Source: 1991 and 1996 Census Statistics Canada, CST 
“Note: Multiple Dwellings are the combination of two Census Data categories: Apartments with 5 of more storeys and Other Dwellings. Other Dwellings includes 
semi-detached houses, row houses, other single attached houses, and apartments in a building with less than five storeys. 
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Table 6 
Proportion of Tenant Income Spent on Housing by Household Type 
Canada, 1995 


Household |Total # of Average |30-39% 40-49% > or = 30% 
Households} Income % 
% 


100} 833,555 


$ 42,198] 81,560) 11. ; 3} 12.4, 99,510 


$ 23,706] 83,055} 14. 68,885) 11.6 : .5| 22.5] 189,965 


$ 21,582] 244,905] 15. 146,645) 9.4 .2| 49.0] 416,660 


$ 37,980] 37,865 


Source: 1991 and 1996 Census Statistics Canada and Lapointe Consulting Calculations 
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Table 7 
Percentage of Income Spent on Rent 
and the 
Number of Multiple Dwellings in Need of Major Repair 
CMA, 1990 and 1995 


> or = 30% > or = 40% >or=50% Multiple Dwellings” 
1990 1990 1990 In Need of Major Repair 
1995 


17,715 
20,870 
11,870 
18,020 
10,255 
14,115 


163,415 
33,155 
26,975 

5,010 
7,115 
4,655 

133,195 

66,255 
7,845 
18,700 


Source: 1991 and 1996 Census Statistics Canada 
“Note: Multiple Dwellings are the combination of two Census Data categories: Apartments with 5 or more storeys and Other Dwellings. Other Dwellings 
includes semi-detached houses, row houses, other single attached houses, and apartments in a building that has less than five storeys. 
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Table 8 


Percentage of Income Spent on Rent 
and the 
Number of Multiple Dwellings in Need of Major Repair 


Canadian Urban Centres, 1990 and 1995 
> or = 50% Multiple Dwellings* in Need 
of Major Repair 
1995 1990 1995 1990 1995 1995 
Municipality % # % # % # % # % # % 


> or = 30% > or = 40% 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Kitchener 
Laval 
London 
Mississauga 


Saskatoon 

St. John's 
Surrey 

Toronto (Metro) 


36,085 
39,575 
10,370 
17,000 
8,560 
13,935 
17,140 
15,895 
128,045 
26,200 
20,245 
8,195 
11,160 
4,900 
10,650 
146,225 
49,845 
10,475 
35,675 


38,915 
41,585 
14,135 
27,540 
12,220 
18,525 
26,155 
23,165 
156,685 
35,195 
24,475 
9,865 
13,940 
6,675 
14,865 
212,710 
60,020 
14,285 
40,640 


Source: 1991 and 1996 Census Statistics Canada 


22,520 
25,665 
6,760 
10,495 
5,650 
9,730 
9,910 
9,620 
88,725 
16,935 
13,480 
5,490 
7,380 
3,125 
6,910 
93,370 
31,930 
7,210 
23,050 


24,530 
26,860 
9,530 
19,460 
8,115 
13,435 
18,075 
15,195 
114,555 
23,720 
17,375 
6,745 
9,680 
4,890 
10,710 
143,385 
41,975 
9,955 
26,840 


17,355 
19,350 
7,060 
13,940 
5,920 
9,730 
12,750 
11,175 
86,050 
17,475 
12,785 
4,985 
7,045 
3,665 
7,940 
106,296 
31,250 
7,310 
18,540 


*Note: Multiple Dwellings are the combination of two Census Data categories: Apartments with 5 or more storeys and Other Dwellings. Other Dwellings 
includes semi-detached houses, row houses, other single attached houses, and apartments in a building that has less than five storeys. 
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Table 9 


Total # 


of 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 


Northwest Territories 


All Dwelling 


Rental Units in Need of Major Repairs 
Nation, Provinces and Territories, 1995 


Total # 


Of 5+ 


Source: 1996 Census — Statistics Canada. 


Apartments with 5 or 


more stories 


Total # of 
Other 


Dwellings 
2,460,710 
29,815 
9,620 
65,805 
48,920 


Other Dwellings 


Total # of 
Other and 


5+ Dwellings 
3,282,780 
30,555 

9,705 

76,010 
52,425 
1,127,575 
1,195,670 


Total of Apts. with 
5+ 

and Other 
Dwellings 


# 
266,705 
1940 
605 
5,610 
4,335 
80,205 
116,975 
7,945 
4,530 
16,110 
27,950 
260 

640 
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Table 10 


Rental Units in Need of Major Repairs 
Canadian Urban Centres, 1995 


All Dwelling Types {Apartments with5 or |Other Dwellings Total of Apartments 
more stories with 5+ and Other 
Dwellings 
Municipality % # | #| % 
Calgary 
Edmonton 7,765|—7.6| 650 3.7 5,120) 7.3| 5,770] 6.6 
Halifax 2,110 6.9 325 4.1 1,555 6.5 
Hamilton 6,020 10.5 1,985 73 3,055 12.7/ 5,040 9.9 
Kitchener 2,730 9.5 5656.0] 1,880] 10.6] 2,435] 9.0 
Laval 5.9 100 
London 5,090 9.1 1,575 
Mississauga 8.3] 3,035 
Montreal 9.3] 2,495 
Ottawa 8,100 9.5 2,625 6.2 4,860 
Quebec 3,845 7.0 195 2.7 3,570 7.7| 3,765 70 
Regina 9.0 so, 23] 1,180] 7.5] 1,260] 8 
Saskatoon 8.1 110 2.6 1,625] 74) 1,735] 66 
St. John's 7.2 7] 980] 72| SAB]. 
Surrey 2,455 8.2 15 1.1 1,325] 68] 1,340, 65) 
Toronto (Metro 11.4 29,165 10.4 21,290 
Vancouver 11,395 9.0 2,065 6.2 7,740 9.5 
Windsor 3,120 10.3 535 5.2 1,975 12.6] 2,510 9.7 
Winnipeg 8,225 8.8 1,075 3.5 4,980 


Source: 1996 Census -- Statistics Canada 
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Table 11 


Canada Completions by oo Market Type. 1989- a 


rental Share % [Homeownership _ [Share % Tota Share % 


132,749 
134,076 
99,089 
95,980 
: . 117,821 
81,053 . 113,529 


Average per 31 082 ; 89,789 57.9 30 642 19. 3 3, im 5 3 154,975 100 
year 

1989-1993 

Average per 10,335 74 ia a 26,408 112,099 

year 

1994-1998 


Son = : 7 ia 


Source: CMHC Market Analysis Centre, Ottawa, 1999 and Lapointe Consulting Calculations 
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Table 12 


Canada, Social Housing Completions, 1989-1998 


| == SSSSSSSsSS cial Housing Completions [As a % of Total Completions Total Completions 
9,628 217,371 


Source: CMHC Market Analysis Centre, Ottawa, 1999 and Lapointe Consulting Calculations 
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Table 13 


Vacancy Rates in Privately Initiated Apartment Structures of Three Units or More 
October 1988 to October 1998 
CMA (Unless otherwise specified) 


Oct-88] Oct-89} Oct-90] Oct-91] Oct-92] Oct-93] Oct-94] Oct-95] Oct-96] Oct-97] Oct-98 pees everade gwelade 
I bias Wiis Wiad Wii Wiis Di KiKi iid i eve fee 
Calgary 1.2 3.7 5.5 5.1 1.5 0.5 3.7 2.3 3.0 
ae ee 


aifax | 43, 3.3] __3.5| 
amilton 


itchener 
London 


I 


ua 


= 
a 
). 
an 
on 
© 
c 
ro} 
© 
Q 
oa 


, City 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Quebec 
Regina 

askatoon 

t. John's 
Surrey, City 
Toronto 


Montreal 
Regina 


Source: CMHC National Office, 1999 
*Note: Data not available 
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Table 14 
Average Rent of Privately Initiated Apartments in Structures with Three Units and Over 
Bachelor, One and Two Bedroom1988-1998 
CMA (Unless otherwise specified) 


Oct-88 Oct-93 Oct-98 


Bach.}| O Two 
Bdrm 
4 


n 
358 470 4 
5 
4 
4 


[e) 
— 
go 
=] 
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O 
= 
Lo} 
3 
(eo) 
g 
fe} 
lon 
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© 
to 
(e) 
g 
fo} 
oO 
@ 
oO 
oOo 
wo 
[e) 
— # 
go 
tj 
a 
oO 
= 
fo} 
3 
(e) 
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o 
o 
wo 
S 
fe) 
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lon 
@ 
o 
oOo 
ioe) 
[e) 
= 2 
D 
ie 
a 
O 
= 
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3 
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= 
oO 
for) 
foe} 
S 
(e) 
g 
ro] 
oO 
® 
o 
oO 
ao 


Bach. | One Two Bachelor One Bdrm. i One Bdrm. Two Bdrm. One Bdrm. Two Bdrm. 


$ $ $ % $ % % 


One Two 


Bdrm. | Bdrm. 


ie 
7| 
4 
Spe 
8 
9 
9. 
3 
0: 
6 


Bdrm. | Bdrm. 


23 31 63 E 61 .! 73 16.9 104 18.1 6 167 29.1 184 26.0 


1 
Edmonton 313 45 : 69 : 18 46 9 2.0 76 19.5 
1 


5: 
5 4 4 
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fo) 


22 
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Halifax 56 12.3 
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3 40 
39 
39 46 
3 4 
39 4 
32 a 394 sr 
2 
9 


6 1 
3 3 
Kitchener 329 7 5 
London 9 1 5 4 
6 9 
6 2 


3 
Mississauga, City : 
351 484 
594] 465 727 
4 478 8 4 50: 120 3.4 
260 490 | 289 487 | 304 29 10.0 
274 449 | 278 449] 324 4 14 
380 515 | 434 554] 384 
City 365 540] 489 680 
596 | 510 773 
od eee 631 [ 494 790 95 19.2 129° 21.1 159 20.1 96 «(16.3 64 80 
aun) eee) 541] 359 631 | 42 82 22.8 91 «17.8 90 14.3 68 15.9 58 10.2 : 150 35.1 149 26.2 
317 518] 326 557 | 338 j 39° 7.0 12 36 16 3.5 i 21 79 


Source: CMHC National Office, 1999 
*Note: Data not available. 
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Graph 1 


CMA Vacancy Rate: 1996-1998 
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